HERALD OF TRUTH. 


MAY, 1847. 
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Arr. LX.— SUPREMACY OF MIND. 


Min is the Sovereign of the Universe, for God is Mind. 
All things, in the physical and spiritual worlds, are under 
the absolute dominion of the presiding Mind. By its de- 
cree, suns, moons and planets—oceans, rivers and foun- 
tains—valleys, plains and mountains—herbs, trees and 
flowers—birds, beasts and men—all—received “ propulsion 
from the night,” and began the grand march of Order 
throughout the illimitable Universe, beating the “ eternal 
step of Progress 


To the great Anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats.” 


The majesty of Mind, then, is revealed in the glory and 
grandeur of the world; and, though these speak of the In- 
finite and Omnipotent Mind, yet it is not wholly divested 
of power and greatness, when manifested in the compara- 
tively limited and finite sphere of Humanity. The mind 
of man possesses all the attributes that constitute the mind 
of God; the only difference being in degree of power. 
God is the natural man magnified to infinity ; the natural, | 
say, because man has wandered from his natural state by 
disobedience, and the evil that is in him is not permanent- 
ly a part of his being. God, I mean to say, is the infinite 
extension of the unperverted faculties of the human mind. 
The Divine Mind is above all, and the primary source of 
all authority ; but wherever He has communicated a por- 
tion of His own intelligence, He has delegated with it 
commensurate power. Toevery mental being in His Uni- 
VoL. 1.— 21 
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verse, He has given absolute authority co-equal with the 
degree of mind possessed. From the highest Archange| 
in the realm of spiritual existence, down to the weakest 
mental being inhabiting the Earth, there are various de- 
grees of power, as well as of mind; but that power, what- 
ever it may be, is supreme in the sphere of the individual, 

These are not merely indefinite assertions, nor proposi- 
tions clearer in the darkness than in the daylight of reason, 
They are necessarily true—truths essential to the very ex- 
istence of mind. Unless the individual be sovereign jp 
the exercise of the mind given him, he is a mere instrv- 
ment used by another. In short, it is a solecism, that mind 
can exist without independent, absolute power. Where- 
ever there is a faculty, there must be power to use it, and 
that must be according to the will of the individual. There 
is not, neither can there be, any interference of the Divine 
Authority with this freedom of action | have claimed for 
man; because, were this the case, man would be on the 
“stormy sea of life,” without chart or compass—the sport 
of a power over which he can exercise no controul. Were 
man subject to the abitrary interference of Divine power, 
there would be no law affecting him, which he could de- 
termine, or upon which he could rely; there would be no 
traceable causes and effects, and all reasoning, in human 
affairs, would be folly, for the will of God—concerning 
which, we could determine nothing, unless it acted in ac- 
cordance with unchangeable laws—would controul us. 
We could not possibly tell the result of any course of ac- 
tion, for there could be no certainty in the operations of 
special Providence. God cannot do that which would 
undeify Himself. He has established laws to meet every 
contingency—every case that can arise in any department 
of this Universe; for, if He has not, He has exhibited a 
want of forecast—which it is an absurdity to suppose—be- 
cause there is no limit to Infinite knowledge. Having 
provided, therefore, for every case, by unchangeable laws, 
established from tlie foundation of the world, His Provi- 
dence is a general one; the certainty of which, man can 
determine to an extent commenstrate with the purity and 
strength of his mind. One of these laws is, that every 
mind shall be independent in its sphere—self-determining, 
self-acting, self-controuling—modified only by the circum- 
stances which surround it, and constitute its disciplinary 
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agents. Indeed, our conception of mind embraces a com- 
lete sovereignty within its own sphere. 

But, says the objector, this view of the subject limits the 
Sovereignty of God; because, in removing intelligent be- 
ings from the special, immediate and constant interposi- 
tions of His power, you take from Him the character of 
an Infinite and Absolute Governor of the Universe. Nay, 
not so. He exercised His Almighty Sovereignty in con- 
structing the stupendous Creation, and establishing laws 
for its government; and His unchangeableness forbids the 
supposition that He could violate His own order and laws. 
Because, therefore, He has pleased to make man absolute, 
within a certain sphere, He has not, thereby, necessarily lim- 
ited His own authority. 

But, says the objector, again, if, at the beginning of all 
things, we were made to move according to laws then es- 
tablished, in which there can be no change, it follows that 
God is at rest, having nothing more to do, reposing in a 
kind of Infinite indolence. Nay, not so; for He is the life 
and light of the world, the Center of the Universe, from 
which proceeds all its sustaining energy. Besides, we can- 
not compass the range of His works more than we can 
comprehend his Infinity. 

Hence, we have two primary Spheres of Mind,— 

1. The Divine Sphere, which embraces the Universe, 
in which the Divine Mind is absolute, omnipotent, the all- 
pervading and all sustaining Soul; and 2. The Human 
Sphere, which is wide enough to employ the full capabili- 
ties of the human mind, and in which man is as supreme 
as God isin the Divine Sphere. These Spheres are dis- 
tinct from each other. Man is free to think and do every- 
thing within his power, and God exercises no special in- 
terposition, to restrain human action. When I say man is 
free, 1 mean that he has, more properly speaking, the li- 
cense to do all things, whether right or wrong, which he 
can do; but he has no right to liberty or freedom, except 
for the purpose of doing that which is good.* When he 
does wrong, he transcends his authority, and becomes an 
offender. 

Here I am met by the popular theologians of the day, 
and charged with removing man from under the Divine 
Will and Superintendency, making him a self-dependent 


* See Herald of Truth, Art. XLIII. 
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being, and destroying that sense of dependence upon, and 
humility before God, which he should ever feel as a weak 
and helpless creature. “Out of thine own mouth will | 
condemn thee.” You hold that man is free to order his 
own conduct according to his own will, and hence arises 
his accountability and blameworthiness; and hence, also, 
the justice of that awful doom to which you point the sin- 
ner. This doctrine involves a full admission of what | 
have said concerning human independency ; for how can a 
man be free, while he is under arbitrary restraints, imposed 
by the Divine Mind; or how can he be a free self-actor, 
and, therefore, blameable for his evil conduct, if he is con- 
tinually subject to the will of God; or, in other words, if 
in Him he literally “lives, and moves, and has his being?” 
This, to be sure, is Scripture, and is true, when applied to 
the general Providence of God, which runs parallel with 
His unchangeable laws; but the signification usually at- 
tached to it, annihilates the independency of man, and 
makes him an instrument, in the hands of God, subject to His 
uncertain dealings. We are co-workers with God, subject 
to His eternal and universal government, which is the Di- 
vine Sphere, but independent of the Human Sphere. 

But, with this explanation, | wander from the point in 
issue. Hear Tappan, who has laboured strenuously to 
confute the Necessitarianism of the distinguished Edwards: 

“The determination of our will by the Divine Will, interpenetra- 
ting it, appears as little consistent with freedom, as a necessary de- 
termination by the strongest motive.’”* 

This is an important concession from that quarter, though 
he attempts to prove that it is not what it “appears” to 
be. In this he utterly fails, however, because he does not 
recognise the supremacy of the human mind in the Human 
Sphere. It shows the difficulty into which every philoso- 
pher must fall, who overleaps the truth. The doctrine | 
am opposing, teaches that the Divine Will interpenctrates 
the human will—especially of the regenerate—and, there- 
fore, governs it. What difference can there be between 
this doctrine—that the human Spirit is in complete subjec- 
tion to the Divine—and that which makes man the sport 
of influences, he cannot controul ? 

When speaking of the Human Sphere, in this connec- 
tion, I mean Humanity as a whole, or Oneness; and when 

* Tappan on the Will. 
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speaking of blameworthiness or guilt, for wickedness, | 
hold Humanity, in the aggregation or oneness of its char- 
acter, to be the first guilty wretch before the tribunal of 
Jehovah. Individuality is the outgrowth of this Unity, 
and individual character a proceeding from that of the hu- 
man aggregation. Individuals constitute the Oneness of 
Humanity; but the laws of Unity are superiour to those 
of Individuality, and, consequently, the one man must be 
subservient to the one humanity. There is a flowing to- 
gether of individual minds, to constitute the Oneness of 
mind; each influences the other, and the aggregate mind 
gives character to each. In this, 1 do not annihilate the 
power which each seems to have over his own destiny. 
Each—though the conditions of his birth and early educa- 
tion are given by society, over which he has no controul, 
while in the helpless period of life—has, nevertheless, the 
power to modify his character to a great extent, after at- 
taining the age of discretion and self-government. Upon 
the change which the individual makes, depends the ad- 
vancement or retrogradation of society. 

Here we have a division of the Human Sphere; to wit: 
1. The Sphere of Humanity; and 2. The Sphere of Indi- 
viduality. In the former, the aggregate mind is supreme ; 
and in the latter, that of the individual is sovereign. 

Perhaps here arises one of the most difficult questions 
in the whole range of Philosophy, namely: What is the 
definite line of separation between the sovereignty of the 
individual man, and the sovereignty of mankind, as a 
whole? or, in other words, where ends the sphere of man, 
and where begins that of Humanity? Where the former 
terminates, the latter commences—-a “wheel within a wheel.” 
To determine this question, requires a careful study of the 
mental constitution. From this investigation, we learn, 
that each possesses social faculties, which render union 
with his fellows essential to his existence, and, also, facul- 
ties by which he recognises his own identity, and his own 
independency ; at least, within a certain sphere. The ac- 
tion of these, influence each other; but each one recog- 
nises, to a greater or less extent, the possession, within 
himself, of a power to bend circumstances to his own will, 
and make them tributary to his own good. Some have 
this power to a greater degree than others, according as 
the conditions of birth and education are more or less 
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favourable. Each is free to think and act for himself, ql- 
though the conditions referred to have much to do with 
the direction which thought and action assume. These 
conditions arise from the social relations in which he js 
placed, and affect him more or less powerfully, as his mind 
is more or less fully developed. Herein we see something 
that throws light upon the question in hand; to wit: that 
each mind becomes its own master, in proportion as it re- 
ceives strength by a true discipline. ‘To think and inves- 
tigate, is the province of man; and the more profound he 
is, the greater is his power over surrounding influences, 
The nearer mankind approximate a full development, the 
greater is the harmony between the different mental 
spheres, and the more distinctly are they distinguished 
from each other. 

The individual goes out among his fellow men, sees 
their conduct, and feels such emotions as are enkindled in 
his social nature ; he looks upon the physical world, exam- 
ines the relations of objects, inquires into the design of the 
creation, and gathers therefrom material for thought. He 
now retires to his closet, and, alone, reflects upon what he 
has observed without. He feels an inward growth, and 
realises an accession of strength, as he pursues his reflec- 
tions. Here it is that he enacts his individuality ; here it 
is that he exercises his own sovereignty; and when he 
goes out, bearing the fruits of his meditations to his fellow 
men, he also exercises an act of sovereign power, but soon 
feels that he is within another sphere, to the laws and in- 
fluencés of which he isamenable. The truth of his inquiries, 
and the energy he acquired in his retirement, are now 
tested, and as long as there is inbarmony between the 
spheres, he feels the hostility subsisting between the gen- 
eral mind and hisown. The influence, though evil, of the 
aggregate mind, he cannot wholly resist, for the sympa- 
thies which constitute him one of the grand Unity, forbid 
an entire independency of the prevailing spirit. He, how- 
ever, while receiving from the mass, contributes something 
new, either beneficial or hurtful, to the common stock. 

But, to end this, perhaps, profitless inquiry here, let us 
look at the rights which belong to the mind, as the sove- 
reign of the individual. 

The primary right is, to be free from all and every re- 
straint, upon its legitimate manifestation. Two questions 





RIGHTS OF THE MIND. 


arise here,—1. What is the legitimate manifestation of the 
mind? and 2. Who is the rightful judge? It is admitted, 
that every good act is legitimate, and every wrong one un- 
lawful; but there seems to be no invariable standard, by 
which right and wrong may be determined. There is as 
much diversity of opinion on this subject, as there is of 
character, and even those principles of virtue which were 
generally approved in one age, have, in another age, fallen 
into condemnation. Persecution, even unto death, for 
Non-Conformity, has been, within the period of two hun- 
dred years, declared right, by the best minds of the times, 
and approved by the popular voice. Now, clearer views 
of the supremacy of the mind, condemn this atrocious pro- 
ceeding, and all concede the outrageous character of such 
violation of this right of the mind. Such has been the 
progress of intelligence, that this infringement of individ- 
ual freedom is looked upon with astonishment. But we 
should recollect, that, while the truth of this case appears 
so self-evident, there may be, nevertheless, and doubtless 
are, many principles, concerning which there is no accu- 
rate standard of judgment, no unerring judge among men. 
This is a profitable subject of reflection for all legislators, 
as well as all who contribute to render popular, certain 
doctrines, and to render unpopular, all opposing views, as 
well as those who are compelled to maintain them. The 
minority may be dishonored by the majority, and yet many 
years may not pass, before the progress of Truth will prove 
the errour to have been with the popular party. It is dif- 
ficult, therefore, to determine, in all cases, what conduct 
should be restrained by penal laws, or what sentiments 
should be despised as untruthful. There is no standard 
by which to judge all mankind, nor no supreme judge on 
earth, capable of unerringly approving the right, and con- 
demning the wrong. What, then, shall be done? What 
restraints can be imposed? I answer, that human author- 
ity has no right to restrain any mental manifestation, ex- 
cept that which is most positively known to be destructive 
of the public peacefulness and private security. The 
question with legislators should not be, how many laws 
can be rightfully and prudently enacted and enforced ; but, 
how few will suffice to secure the social order. 

But there are restraints besides those imposed by civil 
laws—restraints, too, not upon the wrong, but the legiti- 
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mate exercise of the mind. There are certain doctrines 
which are generally approved, or, at least, silently acqui- 
esced in, which are dogmatically declared the truth, and 
whose opposite principles are denounced as the grossest 
errours, and the defenders treated with contempt, and 
openly proclaimed dishonest in holding the sentiments 
they profess. This isa wrong done to the mental suprem- 
acy of which I speak, for the mind must use the powers 
and acquisitions it possesses, and no other can dictate the 
conclusions to which its investigations must lead. “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther,” is not obligatory upon 
the mind. Each individual stands upon his own indepen- 
dency, in this respect, and every restraint, whether by the 
law of the land, or by the equally potent law of popular 
opinion, is an infringement of the highest right of the mind. 

Perhaps I have written enough to induce the inquiry of 
some, whether | do not regard the Bible as a perfect stan- 
dard, by which the legitimacy or illegitimacy of mental 
manifestations may be determined. 

1. My first remark on this subject is, that there are al- 
most as many views of what is really taught in the Bible, 
as there are different individuals who investigate its mean- 
ing. This depends upon the difference in mental purity 
and development. So astonishingly diversified have been 
the apprehensions of Bible-truth, that the most destructive 
outrages have been both justified and condemned from its 
pages. Regarding the Bible, therefore, as a standard, we 
are involved in even greater confusion and uncertainty; 
because those who despise reason, and blindly rely upona 
certain interpretation, cannot so readily be induced to ac- 
knowledge any new light thrown upon its pages, as if 
they were looking earnestly for the truth from every source. 
Even in this enlightened age, among intelligent and res- 
pectable persons, there is much conflict of opinion with re- 
gard to the most important practical truths of the Bible. 
I judge this from their practice of them; for, how can dif- 
ference in practice prevail, unless minds variously under- 
stand the laws of human action? The glowing precept, 
“ Love your enemies,” is practiced by very few of the most 
zealous followers of Christ. Why? Because of their men- 
tal inadequacy to comprehend its glorious scope and soul- 
reviving energy. As the mind advances, more and more 
is seen of its beauty and sublimity, and its holy light made 
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to beam more delightfully among the children of men.* 
This brings me to remark— 

2. That the Bible cannot limit the supremacy I claim 
for the mind. To understand anything spoken or written, 
requires an independent act of the mind. The different 
views of the Scriptures, to which I have referred, are due 
to mental sovereignty. The Bible is made, by its authori- 
tative interpreters, to conflict with the suggestions of many 
understandings, and the people are taught that they must 
yield the conclusions of reason to such constructions of 
Scripture-precepts, as others are pleased to make. This 
is not only wrong, but is an absurd proceeding; because 
no one can possibly yield the conclusions which his mind 
has deliberately drawn. He may be urged to this course 
by all his hopes of salvation, and he may pretend to throw 
away his own thoughts, and rely upon the Bible, as con- 
strued to him by another, but it will all be mockery, for 
God has decreed that the mind shall think, and no one can 
be satisfied concerning doctrines taught him, as long as 
they conflict with his own reason. He may put on, in 
public, an acquiescent face, but, in the calm and undis- 
turbed quietude of his closet, reason will revolt, and tell 
him there is something wrong. No mind can be well 
grounded in any doctrine or system of faith, while it is not 
fully sanctioned by the suggestions of reason. Each must 
follow the light that is within him, for there is no other, 
either in heaven or on earth, that can illumine his path- 
way. We may say as much as we please of the Divine 
light, that beams from the throne of God, and “enlighten- 
eth every man that cometh into the world,” but the degree 
in which that light will be manifested to the mind, depends 
entirely upon its condition, its fiti:ess to receive it. If there 
be a Divine light, distinct from that which is manifested 
in every mind, man must be guided into it by the light of 
his own spirit. If the Bible be the light of the spiritual 
world, it is so because its precepts commend themselves to 
the reason and feeling; and every item of its teachings 
must be subject to the strictest scrutiny. No matter wheth- 
er the dicta are found in the writings of Confucius, of Pla- 
to, of Bacon, or of the Prophets and Apostles of the Bible, 
still reason is supreme, and God Almighty commands it, by 


* Further light will be thrown on this subject, by consulting Art. I, Herald of 
Truth, pages 11-14, inclusive; Art. XII, page 104. 
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the laws He has fixed to govern its action, to look thor- 
oughly into every subject that comes within the range of 
its investigation, and know for itself whether it is the 
truth of God. He calls upon every one to be manful, su- 
preme in his sphere, the sovereign of himself. He is no 
despot, and, therefore, demands no blind submission to any 
authority. He has decreed that every one shall act, and 
calls upon all to act rightly, if they can; but act, and the 
result shall be a splendid consummation of truth, a uni- 
versal triumph over errour and woe. If the Bible be bet- 
ter, and more sacred than any other book, it is so solely 
because it contains the most truth. To determine this, is 
an act of mental sovereignty on the part of each indi- 
vidual. Hence, man cannot approach the Bible, or re- 
ceive the least benefit from its precepts, until the light of 
his own mind leads him to their truth. Councils, Conven- 
tions, Presbyteries and Conferences have attempted to in- 
terpret the Bible for the world, but all their doings, in this 
matter, are a solemn farce, a most devout mockery, and— 
excuse my severity—the darkest defiance against the au- 
thority of Jehovah. He knows no man, or class of men, 
from another. He is no respecter of persons. He has 
given me as much right to dictate the faith of the world, 
as He has any other individual, or class of individuals. 
He has fixed the laws of the mental world, so that, by the 
independent action of the mind, the most glorious results 
shall be attained. If, then, any individual, or class of in- 
dividuals, attempt to frown down freedom of inquiry, and 
overthrow this individual sovereignty, they are doing some- 
thing to defeat the purposes of Jehovah, or, at least, to 
put farther off the day when men and angels shall accord 
in the song of “Glory to God in the highest.” It is, then, 
fearful and perilous for any man, or class, to deny the su- 
premacy of the mind, and attempt to frighten the people 
from their own manhood; for, if they should err, the terri- 
ble consequences must be on their own heads. 

It is the legitimate province of every mind, to philoso- 
phise according to its capability; and the truthfulness of 
its inquiries will be in proportion to the progress it makes 
in purity and strength. But Philosophy meets a most con- 
temptuous scowl from those who would enchain the hu- 
man mind. Mr. Evangelist says there are mysteries con- 
nected with the leaf that flutters in the breese, the flower 
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that blushes in the valley, and in the pebble o’er which the 
rivulet dances, that Philosophy cannot fathom; therefore, 
let her relinquish her proud pretensions, and be silent. 
But let me ask Mr. Evangelist, if his system of Theology 
can explain those mysteries; if his plummet can fathom 
the leaf, the rose, or the pebble. It cannot: therefore, let 
your Theology blush for its pretensions, and be silent. 
But Philosophy can tell some things; and one thing is the 
absurdity of Mr. Evangelist’s sneer. 

| will not detain the reader longer on this subject. The 
position of mental independency is a proud one, to which 
each has a Divine right. All attempts to overthrow this 
individual sovereignty, are the absurd doings of dogmati- 
cal men, who but mock the Deity they pretend to rever- 
ence. 


Arr. LXI.—SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 
DRAMA. 


BY 8. J. HOWE. 


Morning--An Arbour—-Vio.er seated on a rustic bench, musing. 


VIOLET. 
A shadow lies upon my heart, as if 
Some fallen spirit had his evil eye 
Fastened upon me. Can it be, the soul 
Is gifted with the power to look beyond, 
And see the threat’ning danger? Fearful gift, 
I do not seek thee; but I feel within 
That strange foreboding, call’d presentiment. 
Presentiment! ah! likelier to be 
A guardian angel, to whose gentle care 
I am entrusted, who would sound a note 
Of timely warming; but she dare not tell 
The hidden danger. She can only wave, 
*Tis said, her snowy pinions, and awake 
Within the heart a fear of coming ill! 
A step! I know that step; ‘tis he! Edwin! 
(Enter Edwin.) Abroad so early! 
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EDWIN AND VIOLET. 


Epwin. 
Ah! sweet Violet, 
Art thou not early, too? as I came down 
The garden walk, I mark’d the lovely flowers 
That had been dreaming thro’ the starry night, 
Now looking down this way, and then I knew 
That thou hadst passed along! 


VIOLET. 


Ha! flatterer! 
Thou’dst have me deem my presence like the sun, 
That wakes the dreaming flowers! 

Epwin. 

Nay, flattery 
Ne’er stain’d thine Edwin’s lips, nor ever look’d 
Thy little namesake, there, up to the sky, 
For life and light more truly, earnestly, 
Than my warm heart looks for its life to thee! 
But why that sigh? say, have | told my tale 
Of love too often? 


VIOLET. 


Edwin, well thou know’st 
That as the flower drinks in the precious dew, 
And folds it, as a blessing, to its core, 
My heart drinks in thy words of gentle love; 
But as the dark magicians used to write 
Words of terrific meaning, frightening those 
Who read them, so the future seems to trace 
Upon my soul the shade of coming grief! 


(An Indian is seen lurking in the back-ground.) 
Epwin. 


*Tis but a fantasy, which dreaming hearts 
Like thine are apt to nourish! 


VIOLET. 


Hark! methought 
1 heard a footstep! 


EpwIin. 


Nay, dear Violet, 
*T was but the echo of thy trembling heart, 
And these are troublous times, that make men’s hearts 
Thrill with a secret fire! 
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VIOLET. 
Ah! foolish heart! 
EpwIn. 


Now, Violet, be strong, and bid thy heart 
Resume its native strength, for in this hour 
Our farewells must be said! 


VIOLET. 


Ha! said I not 
My fears were prophets? 


EpwIn. 
Violet, if you say,— 
‘ Edwin, go not to battle with the foe, 
But rest ingloriously upon your shield ; 
Stay near me, and, amid love’s sweet de lights, 


Forget your country bleeds at every pore,’— 
I will obey you, and— 

VIOLET. 

Cease, Edwin, cease! 

Tho’ I should never see thy face again, 
I bid thee go; and yet, when thou art gone, 
The world will be a desert to my soul. 
Edwin! I could not love thee, if thy heart 
Turn’d truant to its country! 


EpwIn. 


Oh! ne’er till now 
Knew I how much I loved thee, Violet. 
How shall I say farewell ? 

VIOLET. 

Its bitterness is passed. 
Must I, the sad and weak, turn comforter ? 
Shall we not rest upon each other’s love! 
And what shall part us?’ Even shouldst thou find 
A patriot’s grave, I will be only thine; 
Thine on the battle-field, where bound the flash, 
The sword and bayonet; thine when sweet a 
Shall wave her olive-branch; thine in the grave 
Thine, only thine, forever! 


Epwin. 
My heart is wild 
With its excess of happiness. ‘Thy words 
Have brought new life and courage to my soul. 
My own, my noble Violet, farewell! 
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DANGER THREATENED. 


VIOLET. 
Edwin! (exit Edwin.) Why dol weep? Is he not gon: 
To shield his country’s honour? Tis enough. 
What, though, to me the beauty of the world— 
lis light is gone—why, if the radiant sun— 
The rich, warm light of heaven—the gentle stars 
Were stricken out, and all— 


(Enter Indian Chief Atauua.) 
ATALHA. 
The pale girl dreams! 
Viotet, alarmed. 


Atalha! is it thou? 
W hat dost thou here ? 


ATALHA. 


Have I not call’d thee sister? were we not 
Rear’d by the same kind hand? 


VIOLET. 


Ah! long ago 
Didst thou forget the kindness of that hand. 
Thou hast forgot the hour he took thee in, 
A helpless child. ‘Through many weary days 
My mother nursed thee with a mother’s care, 
Thou hast forgotten all, and, viper-like, 
Would sting the hand that saved thee! 


ATALHA. 


It was thou 
Who taught me this forgetfulness. Thy hand 
Planted the sting which makes you tremble now. 
1 lov’d thee with a far more earnest love 
Than that pale boy, whose soft and hurried words 
Have won thy heart; and thou didst scorn that love, 
And then I fled the white man’s home. The woods 
Were more congenial. 1 bethought me, too, 
1 was of Indian birth; that Indian blood 
Cours’d through Atalha’s veins, and well I knew 
The pale girl would not love me. Indian life 
Far better s1its me. Indian revenge 
Will soon be mine. Now listen. Mark me well! 
When the fair sun shines cloudless in the sky, 
And the we. flow’rets wear their freshest bloom ; 
When the clear streamlet gushes wild and free, 
And the sweet stars shine through the distant blue ; 
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When Nature seems attuned to harmony, 
The earthquake opens wide her cruel jaws, 
And, bending forth her hot and sulphurous breath, 
Destroys the beauteous scene! ( Exit.) 
VIOLET. 
Lost! lost, indeed! 
Better to brave the earthquake’s crucl jaws, 
Than that man’s dark revenge! Edwin, alas! 
On thee will this storm, in its fury, fall. 


Arr. LXII.—ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SCRIBE. 


Man and external nature are, all things considered, won- 
derfully sympathetic. It has been often observed, that the 
thoughts and language of a people reflect even their na- 
tive scenery. From the beginning, it has always been 
from Northern fastnesses, that the boisterous tide of men 
has poured along to sweep away the dwellers in the vales. 
It has been thought, also, that freedom braces itself more 
firmly under a keen sky, and makes its last foot-hold amid 
rocks. If the habits of thought take impression from these 
exterior objects, it would be natural to expect that general 
views and opinions would do so likewise, for an opinion is 
little else than the result of a contracted habit of thought. 

Observe, also, the difference between the religious con- 
ceptions of various nations under the “light of nature ;” 
the luxurious Paradise of the bland Asiatic; the inexora- 
ble judges at the gate, and the stern councils at Olympus 
ofthe iron Roman. Much of the same may still be marked, 
according to the habits and mental constitution, as now it 
takes upon itself the inflexible gravity of a Scotch West- 
minster Confession, and again clothes itself with the cun- 
ning and splendid drapery of German Rationalism. The 
Scot, for his part, is exact, matter-of-fact, and religious in 
his cast of mind: the German, whose dominion has been 
said properly to be in the air, is, even to his poetry, strongly 
subjective, subtle and mystical, with, perhaps, a determined 
industry at the loom of metaphysics. Thus the entire 
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mental existence, like the tissues of the human frame, is, 
throughout its whole extent, sympathetic. 

But there is a further analogy between man and nature. 
and to this it more particularly concerns my present pur- 
pose tospeak. Nature, though often beautiful and attrac- 
tive, nevertheless reminds us that its elements are still, in 
a measure, unquiet and chaotic. Even the islets of the 
sea, that, at first view, seem far removed from the noisy 
confusion of the great World-Babel, and to bloom where 
nature is serene and at peace with herself, are yet, at 
times, almost driven from their firm moorings by tornados, 
Where pride and splendour congregate in cities, some Pon- 
tine marsh, or Serbonian bog, against which walls and 
fortresses are in vain reared, sends out its pestilence walk- 
ing in darkness, and their palaces become vacant and roof- 
less. This mixed condition and alternation of good and evil, 
teach us, that the primary command to “subdue the earth,” 
was intended for the successive generations of men, and 
that perfection is only the growth of ripening ages. It is 
fortunate, as well as true, that man partakes of this mix- 
ture in his own nature; that the material creation takes 
its stages along with man, and, not suffering itself to be far 
outstripped, does not swiftly doom a perfect being to the 
painful consciousness of its disorders and deformities. It 
is wisdom to learn, what all things teach us, that progress 
is the universal law; that all things are subject to great 
courses, to transmigrations, as it were, to some better place 
and condition; and that nothing is at its climax, finished, 
complete and perfect. A full stop, an ended period, a de- 
tached and complete sentence, is not found in the ever- 
progressive lesson of nature. We may institute artificial 
pauses, and find it convenient to divide our existence into 
periods, but even night is not rest, but alternation, an 
the seasons keep no reckoning, and are heedless how wi 
count them. 

Perhaps the stages by which man’s progress is best 
marked, are his recorded opinions. And here no one who 
reads the history of human belief, and, indeed, who ob- 
serves its present rapid transitions, can fail to see how fal- 
lacious it is to expect, as the growth of this age, the long- 
sought perfect system of philosophical and religious be- 
lief. This particular age, perhaps not without some show 
of truth, is regarded as an age of rapid culmination ; yet. 
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thousands of years ago, what an interval of progress be- 
tween the Pelasgian settler of Greece, with his crude con- 
ceptions, and the production of a Plato and his soul-world. 
Many intervals have since intervened, yet the world often 
awakes to the truths of the “ Academy,” with a gratified 
sense of novelty. Thus time advances slowly, dissipating 
systems as it goes, little heedful of the great masters of 
philosophy, and their laborious arrangement, and seems 
even to waste the gems which it holds scattered in its 
bosom. Timehowever, that wastes, builds again: each 
age is a builder of temples, taking for the materials here 
a stone and there a broken column from other wasted 
structures, or anon demands a cornice freshly hewn from 
the quarry. 

Notwithstanding the goal of Truth is distant, at which 
time aims, it is possible enough that sufficient truth already 
exists in the world, to make a comprehensive system, per- 
fect enough for that looked-for “best estate” of man. It 
is credible enough, that no Middle Age has ever been, but 
has possessed more than sufficient to have advanced the 
race beyond all past and present example. One is some- 
times tempted to believe, that all the elements of truth are 
far older than any recorded history. The last few ages 
have been ages of facts, rather than of truths—great Ba- 
conian ages—and we seem to be developing the resources 
of physical science, till matter is half endued with intelli- 
gence, and all former times seem dark, and mazed in igno- 
rance. We forget that a union of great primary and spir- 
itual truths with physical discovery is necessary, that man 
may emerge into the higher destiny which awaits him. 
These truths, as has been intimated, already exist, yet 
partly obscured, partly in a state of combination, and, as 
yet, not reduced to system. Even as all the elements and 
furniture of a perfect world were created “in the begin- 
ning,” and need only their true affinitive arrangement, so 
the great want of man is not so much the light of new 
truths, as a luminous arrangement of old ones, in which 
the monads of fragmentary systems shall seek each its kin- 
dred, and arrange themselves according to some divine law 
of crystalisation. In the absence of any perfect system 
observing this divine order, our only resource is such free 
inquiry as will assist our election, not, perhaps, of any sys- 
tem in the whole, but of truths scattered through many 
VOL. 1.—22 
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systems. For truth is strewn everywhere between the 
poles of thought: a system is the result of arrangement: 
it is a growth and accretion; and, as knowledge does no} 
so reach the mind, but sparingly, and in detached portions, it 
requires an active exercise to make the receiver a man 
well-furnished in the truth. Exert our powers as we may, 
there must still remain obscure passages, with their “ vari- 
ous readings” in the tome of knowledge; but, addressing 
ourselves to the task with neither fear nor disdain, we 
may, at least, happily conjecture where others are wholly 
at fault. 
It would be well if it were less true than trite, to re- 
mark, that the world has yielded itself too implicitly and 
unthinkingly to rigid creeds and dogmas, It has been too 
fearful of breaking the charmed circle of its adopted faith. 
by any rude interruption of an alien article, or by any 
cruel disfranchisement of a native and privileged belief 
It looks fondly upon every profession of its faith; keeps it 
inviolate, as a sacred relic; pleads time and prescription: 
and even comes to regard it as one of the “inalienable 
rights” of each petty item to maintain its privilege of 
place. Each tittle has had its staunch defenders, jealous 
as a Castilian of his rank, and armed like him with its ta- 
ble of genealogies. If, however, this stimulated, cent-per- 
cent. age of ours is hardly described hereby—it is, neverthe- 
less, descriptive of the scholastic ages, whose narrow dog- 
matism, at least, we inherit, if not their proselyting zea! 
and technical subtlety. What they resisted like flaming 
crusaders, bearing their cross on to conquest, we resist 
with sullen tenacity, holding out against the long famine 
of time, whieh wastes our systems of faith to shadows. |i 
they, like certain factions which distracted Italy, contended 
under names whose very import few could tell, we, with 
an absurd jealousy against all innovation, cherish that il- 
liberality which converts every paltry difference into a 
division, and every ambiguity into occasion for a creed. 
Opposed to all this, is the spirit of an enlightened Eclec- 
ticism, which reveres not the old for its age, and scorns 
not the new for its novelty. It is, confessedly, not a term 
of general favour, for with its motto—jurare nullius in verl« 
magistri—it is feared as an indiscriminate freebooter, and 
condemned as having broken allegiance with all. it is. 
nevertheless, the only true beginning of that structure of 
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philosophical and religious belief, which is destined to bat- 
tle successfully against time. Its stones, “elect and pre- 
cious,” may have composed a patriarchal altar, a mosque, 
a pagoda, a Northman’s simple cave of consecration, or a 
Christian temple. The spirit of Eclectic Philosophy looks 
upon man as an inhabitant of both Past and Present, as a 
native of all the zones, and, therefore, looks for truth, not 
under tables of chronology and of latitudes, but seeks for it 
in man, whose inheritance in common it is. It holds that 
knowledge, if it has, at times, ceased to beam, has never 
yet ceased to twinkle upon the mind, and teaches that Life 
is a Progression, and an endless seeking towards a higher 
attainment. It is not the spirit of rough dissent, but, while 
self-relying and independent, defers always to truth, and 
is content to be taught by the humblest. 


Arr. LXIII.—NOT HERE, BUT RISEN. 
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THEY’RE near us, when we heed them not— 
The loved, the lost, the ever dear; 

But not when we are bowed with grief, 

Are spirits of the bless’d most near: 

For when they burst their earthly chain, 
They soared beyond the reach of pain. 
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Not when in agony we bow, 

Or faint and tremble with alarm, 

Or closer hug our wretchedness, 

Than hopes which have a healing balm; 
For groans of sorrow and unrest, 

Rack not the spirits of the blessed. 
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To time, to earth, to sin, belong 

The thousand ills that make us weep— 
The cankering cares from which we long 
To rest in death’s unbroken sleep ; 
Despair and fear can never move 

The souls that trust in perfect love. 
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And would it make the anguish less, 
Or help us better to endure, 

If souls, enfranchised from distress, 
Still wept the ills they could not cure? 
No; rather let our solace be, 

Though we are fettered, they are free. 


In love, in hope, in patient trust, 
In aspiration pure and high, 

In spirit-worship and in prayers, 
That have no language but a sigh; 
In earnest seeking after light, 

In earnest striving for the right; 


In every great and generous thought, 

In every throb of sympathy, 

Our hearts are drawn more near to Heaven, 
Where live the friends we long to see; 

And closer bonds our souls entwine, 

Of love, renewed by life divine. 


Then seek them not ’mid clouds aud g!oom, 
Or tears that dim the feeble light; 

But strive, though with a faltering wing, 

To follow in their path of light: 

Grief is of time, but hope a joy, 

Nor time, nor death, can ne’er destroy. 


Then faint not in the * march of life,” 
Nor hang thy drooping eyelids more ; 
Tis hope, ’tis faith, ’tis trust in God, 
That will the lost again restore : 
Would we with them in union blend, 
Our souls must rise, not theirs descend. 





UNDOUBTED TRUTHS. 


Arr. LXIV.—CHANGE. 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Tue most beautiful and elevated problem for the human 
intellect—the knowledge of itself, and of the laws that 
govern the matter which surrounds it—cannot be resolved 
without patient research, and careful, dispassionate thought. 
To follow out the inquiry with any degree of success, a 
knowledge of the laws of chemical forces, as lately de- 
duced in reference to Physiology and Pathology, should be 
acquired. An acquaintance with the laws of Dynamic 
Electricity would also be desirable. These qualifications, 
combined with a habit of careful deduction, and an ex- 
treme caution in separating delusions from facts, effects 
from causes, and in methodising phenomena, as it presents 
its heterogeneous phases to us, will insure success. 

| am well aware that investigations have been going on 
among the members of a new Society in this city—exper- 
iments, which have for their object the discoveries of the 
laws of Mind, and the mental regeneration of the whole 
human race. Nothing could be nobler, or more elevated, 
than this: nothing could more happily harmonise with the 
earthly destiny of the human Mind, or reveal the glorious 
intentions of the Almighty. 

The time has now passed, when obscene mythologies, 
and improbable traditions, can be received as those great 
traths, which the Almighty has so conspicuously placed 
before us—truths which require but the searching, to be 
brought forth to the light, and to be equally palpable to 
every mind alike. Who doubts Newton’s Principia? 
What mind is there, which will not, at once, admit the 
great truths therein contained? What minds that will not 
comprehend each truth precisely alike, and mutually admit 
them? Who doubts the eternal truths contained in Geom- 
etry? and what mind—no matter of what nation, or what 
language—will doubt one of its propositions? These 
things are equally palpable to any person who chooses to 
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study and demonstrate them. They are truths, and 
need not the continual defence of learned persons to es- 
tablish and retain their facts before the people. 

The moral laws, as given in the Bible, are equally true 
with the propositions of Geometry, and they alone should 
be taken cognisance of, in expounding that book. The 
age has arrived, when each individual is free to think as 
he pleases, and to stand fearlessly up and explain his sen- 
timents to those around him. The engines of torture, and 
faggots of the Inquisition, have now assumed a moral, as 
they originally did that of a physical force. If a man ut- 
ters what he believes to be a falsehood; if he believes and 
utters sentiments which are at war with sound moral prin- 
ciples, and with the known laws of truth, as deduced from 
experiment and careful investigation, then public senti- 
ment and moral force will put that man down. It will 
torture him in its moral Inquisition, until he recants, or 
forever holds his peace. Public sentiment upholds the 
freedom of speech and the Press, upon every sentiment. 
Every man is a Galileo without the Inquisition ; each man 
does his own thinking, and keeps his own conscience, nor 
requires the aid of one more cunning and learned than 
himself. 

The time was, when it were heresy and sacrilegious for 
a layman to attempt to expound the Scriptures, much less 
tor him to doubt one of its assertions or dogmas. That 
time is passed. We no longer take every assertion as 
granted, and receive it blindly and fanatically from anoth- 
er, Without once reasoning upon it ourselves. The dis- 
semination of knowledge, the refinement of taste, the 
rapid strides of science, and the quick spread of its laws 
among the people, have made the age a thinking one; in 
the wake of knowledge, so closely follows that universal 
freedom of thought and sentiment, that it is not at all sur- 
prising, that man should manifest some freedom, and more 
scrutiny, in things which have been given to him as sacred 
and beyond doubt. He examines for himself, and he 


learns that those sacred things will not bear the test of 


reason, or of the finer feelings of our nature; that they 
are as rough and crude as the age which brought them 
forth; and doubt, of course, usurps that which appeared 
certainty before. But who doubts the morals taught in the 
Bible? What mind can deny apothegms which bear upon 
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their face eternal truth?* How quickly does the mind 
discriminate between what is crude and false, from what 
is beautiful and true! And how naturally the heart re- 
coils from obscenity and barbarity, and draws nigh, nestles 
close to what is gentle and kind, and worthy the exalted 
idea we form of God! It needs but the test of intellect 
and of the heart, to discriminate truth and beauty from 
barbarity and deformity. 

In the last number of the “Herald of Truth,” an article 
from friend Cornell particularly attracted my attention. | 
perused it closely; 1 studied it well; and I coincide in the 
statements therein expressed. A sound mental philosophy 
is beginning to dawn upon us—a philosophy, which, in its 
Psychological bearing, will be of immense benefit to man- 
kind ; and, when fully developed, will remove that uneasi- 
ness and doubt, which the inquiring mind now retains, in 
respect to the ‘future ; will relieve it of many a load of 
doubtful inquiry, and illuminate it with the gleams of a 
never-dying influx of truth. 

I proposed saying a few words upon the laws of Change, 
believing that I might present something new; or, at least, 
if nothing else, that | might awaken inquiry upon this in- 
teresting subject. The attention of philosophers has been 
awakened of late, to the necessity of a thorough compre- 
hension of this subject. The great number of complicated 
and isomeric compounds lately discovered in Organic 
Chemistry, and the curious fact, that numbers of them con- 
tain precisely the same constituents, and in the same quan- 
tity, and are totally unlike, has rendered a right appre- 
hension of Change utterly necessary. It is now undenia- 
ble, that the Physiologist, the Pathologist, and the general 
Physician, have to look to the Chemist for that know ledge 
which is of the most importance to them ; and it is equally 
undeniable, that until we shall have a thorough knowledge 
of the forces which govern matter—of w hat. may be con- 
sidered as the spirit ‘of matter—the quinta essentia, itself— 
that we need not expect to progress much farther in our 
investigations. Every Chemist—that is, philosophical 
Chemist—begins to see the necessity of this; for, with ev- 
ery new substance discovered, he meets with that which 


* “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you,” and a number of 
other undoubted rules, came originally from the Chinese ‘philosopher Confucius. 
They are thought to have passed into the Bible through the Egyptians. 
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retards his progress, and leaves him still to grope in par- 
tial darkness. The philosophers who have thrown the 
most light upon molecular forces, are Liebig and Muelder: 
the latter, particularly. That the reader may have an 
idea of what we mean by isomeric compounds, a few ex- 
amples will presently be given. Particularly in organic 
combinations, do we meet with these curious instances of 
isomerism. They abound in quite a number of sugars, 
starches and gums, while the changing of the one into the 
other is effected simply by the subtraction or addition of 
from one to several proportions of water, or its constitu- 
ents. In preparing sulphuric ether, the Chemist adds sul- 
phuric acid to alcohol. The latter may be considered eth- 
er, with a small quantity of water combined chemically 
with it; and anything which has a stronger attraction for 
the water than the ether, or its elements, will, of course, 
combine with it. The alcohol being thus deprived of a 
small quantity of water, new forces are excited, and the 
remaining elements again combine and form ether. There- 
fore, the formation of ether requires nothing more than to 
abstract a proportion of water from alcohol. We woul 
mention that the elementary bodies are expressed in form- 
ules by Chemists; for instance, C. means carbon ; H. means 
hydrogen; and O. means oxygen. The small figures, or 
co-efficients, which are affixed to each letter, mean that 
there are as many equivalents, or combining proportions, 
as the figures denote. Thus the formula of acetic acid, 


of aldchyde, &c.: 


Acetic Acid. Aldchyde. Benzoic Acid. Oil of Bitter Almonds. 


C. 4 C. 4 C. 14 C. 14 
H. 4 H. 4 H. 6 H. 6 
0. 4 O. 2 O. 4 O. 2 


Here the reader will perceive, at a glance, the properties 
of the several bodies above. He will perceive, that, by 
depriving acetic acid, or strong vinegar, of two propor- 
tions of oxygen, we have aldchyde, a compound entire!) 
dissimilar from it. That, by extracting from benzoic aci( 
two properties of oxygen, it is changed from a fragrant 
crystaline compound, to that of a bitter oil. Chemistry 
abounds in these curious changes, and they are continually 
going on in the vegetable world. Starch is first changed 
into sugar; this soon passes into decomposition, and is 
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changed into other constituents, simply by the slight alter- 
ation of one of its constituents, or by the transposition of 
others. That matter which we observe decaying, and 
which presents such a disgusting sight, will soon be con- 
verted into those constituents of the soil which serve as 
nutrition for plants. The putrifying mass will first be 
converted into what the Chemist terms ulmic acid; this 
will soon be converted into humic acid; this again into 
geic acid; and then into apocrenic and crenic acids; and 
finally into carbonic acid and water, hydrogen being given 
off in profusion. Observe the following, as another in- 
stance of the changes which a slight alteration in the con- 
stituents of a compound will cause. Starch and sugar are 
so closely related in composition, that the former is con- 
verted into the latter, simply by the addition of the ele- 
ments of water. The following table will explain itself: 


Starch, - - C. 12+H. 11, O. 10+ 

Sugar of Milk, - C.12+H. 10, O. 10+2 water. 
Gum, - - C. 12+H. 10, O. 10-+-1 water. 
Cane Sugar, - - C. 12+H. 10, O. 10+1 water. 


Grape Sugar, C. 12+H. 10, O. 10+4 water. 


In the above, C. stands for carbon, H. for hydrogen, and 


0. for oxygen, as mentioned above. This transposition of 


the elements of water, is continually going on in the veg- 
etable world. All unripe fruit is sour, and contains a 
large quantity of starch. In the process of ripening, this 
starch is converted into sugar, by the addition of the ele- 
ments of water—as the above table will show—and the 
fruit becomes sweet. The fruit having ripened, and pre- 
pared the kernel for the reproduction of its species, the 
fleshy covering loses its vitality, or resistance to the action 
of the oxygen of the air, and eremacausis, or decay, com- 
mences ; oxydation ensues; and carbonic acid-gas escapes. 
It is thus that a continual change is going on. Not a mo- 
ment ensues, that the vegetable kingdom is not converting 
one substance into another, or that the eremacausis of al- 
ready formed compounds is not going on with equal rap- 
idity. 

It is an interesting and instructive task, to follow out 
the whole process of Change; to observe the continual 
motion of matter—that uninterrupted activity which pre- 
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cedes an equal transformation of structures. We see that 
it is the form alone which perishes, but that matter itself 
cannot be annihilated. With every breath we expire, we 
expel from the body matter which has served its end, and 
issues for the purpose of forming another combination, 
either in a flower, or some other vegetable organisation. 
What now forms a part of your body—a living tissue of 
yourself—will, in the course of a brief time, have escaped. 
and formed the constituents of a plant. That disgusting 
mass of putrifying matter, which you now avoid, is busily 
at work. The forces of its molecules are in activity ; for, 
with the death of that which those atoms formed, a new 
life instantly commences. That revolting mass contains 
the germ of the fairest and most fragrant flowers ; and the 
plant which bears the lovely thing, must subsist upon this 
putrifying matter. Nothing has been lost by the death of 
that animal, for that mass gives off precisely what it con- 
tained while living, and all that we witness now, is the 
activity of the molecular forces of that matter—the same 
forces which maintain and produce all living organic struc- 
tures. There are not among that mass of molecules, an) 
so active as those of oxygen. With a force of combina- 
tion which surpasses in activity all others, nothing escapes 
its searching nature. Scarcely has an organic structure 
lost its vitality, ere this energetic substance acts upon it. 
And often, when the vital principle grows weak in dis- 
ease, the oxygen of the air attacks the frailest part of the 
body, and oxidation, or mortification, commences. 

The moment that death ensues, the molecules which 
form the various organs of the body are in vehement mo- 
tion. They commence forming compounds, agreeably to 
the strength of their affinities; and this combination and 
reproduction—this forming of life out of death—proceeds 
with great rapidity. In the course of a few hours, the 
putrifying mass has disappeared—its molecules have com- 
bined into carbonic acid, water, etc., and have flown off 
to feed a plant, that animals, in turn, may from it derive 
their nutrition. In the end, those particles, which, during 
their combination, created in us such disgust, are a part of 
ourselves, and destined soon to again pass through its 
eternal cycle. 

The great air-ocean which surrounds our earth, is terri- 
ble when in its fury; it hurls trees to the earth, and heaves 
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the water mountain high. Yet its calm, silent action, is 
attended with far greater destruction. The rocks of ages, 
which have stood the tornado in its fury, and the light- 
ning’s stroke, crumble to dust, disintegrate, before the 
silent energy of its action. All living things, by its force, 
are rapidly tending to their death; and when dead, the 
organisation is as silently, as energetically attacked, and 
as quietly converted into tissues possessing again vitality. 
The phenomena of existence is a constant struggling of 
the resistance of vitality, and of the oxygen of the air. 
For many years this vital principle gains the ascendancy, 
but, finally, the fierce oxygen discovers a weak point in 
the well guarded citadel, and attacks it. Oxydation hav- 
ing once begun, it extends from molecule to molecule, till 
vitality surrenders—death ensues. 

Thus we see that Change is the law of nature; that a 
constant activity from life to death, and death to life, is 
going on; and that this activity is necessary, or all living 
things on the earth would perish. We must, therefore, 
learn not to complain of disease, for it is the lot of all liv- 
ing things—the simple decrease of the vital principle in a 
certain part; or of death, which is its entire defeat, by a 
more powerful force, the oxygen of the air. There is no 
such thing as dead matter, for every molecule possesses its 
force, and which force is in a continual state of activity. 
The Chemist—that is, the philosophical one—does not 
look upon a piece of matter, or a mass of substances, as 
other persons would; but he takes cognisance of its mole- 
cules abstractly from the mass. He looks upon it in a 
more spiritual sense—if | may be allowed the expression— 
or as to the peculiar forces which belong severally to its 
atoms. Prior to the last few years, a mass of matter was 
looked upon as possessing a force peculiar to itself, and 
was regarded as amass. But innumerable instances in 
Chemistry—the various groups of isomeric and isomorphus 
compounds—have proven, that all molecules do not pos- 
sess the same force, but that each molecule is gifted with 
a separate force of its own. Sulphur, chronium, selenium, 
and manganese, although not alike in appearance, each re- 
quire three proportions of oxygen, and then produce salts, 
having precisely the same crystaline form. These salts 
are termed isomorphus. Chemists have discovered a num- 
ber of such compounds, whose molecular force is so re- 
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markably analogous. For instance, sulphate of soda, and 
seleniate of soda, possess, in their molecules—which are. 
doubtless, the same in number and polarity—the same 
force. They are both effervescent salts, possessing analo- 
gous properties, even to the very strange one of being 
more soluble in water at 91 degrees F., than in water at 
212degreesF. Again, as to isomeric compounds—or those 
dissimilar ones, which are composed of the same elements, 
and in the same proportions—we must admit, that their 
molecular forces are analogous, or the combinations would 
be different. Crystals, having a certain determinate 
form, must contain molecules which are, as to each other, 
mathematically true in their several forces. Alum, which 
is a double salt, may have several salts substituted for its 
sulphate of potassa. These salts must possess the same 
force in their molecules, or they could not take the place 
of potassa, or combine with the alumina, still forming 
alum. Again, oxide of lead may be substituted for the 
elements of one proportion of water in sugar, without in- 
juring the identity of the compound. 

With these few examples, and those mentioned before. 
(numbers of them might be given,) I arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that each molecule, in a compound, possesses its own 
peculiar force ; and that force determines the position of 
the molecule in the crystal or compound. 

We must look to matter in a more abstract sense than 
we have heretofore. More in that sense which recognises 
the forces of its molecules, as we would man, as a being 
endowed with an immortal mind. By thus recognising 
matter as never dead—-by taking its molecules, and their 
peculiar forces, abstractly from its mass, and recognising 
solely its inherent fore, its molecular condition—we will 
soon arrive at conclusions which may then assist us in the 
most glorious task of all—the knowledge of the Mind. 

The Chemist of the present day is not a searcher after 
strange compounds and wondrous combinations, that they 
may awaken the vulgar curiosity; but he hangs over his 
furnace and his alembic, that he may discover and investi- 
gate principles—laws whose operations, he knows, must 
extend throughout nature; whose principles are as eternal 
as Truth itself, and which may exert an influence where 
we least expect it. It is by examining humble and smal! 
things, that we finally progress to large ones—-to the glo- 
rious problem of Mind itself. 
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What a boundless field is spread out before us! So vast, 


so illimitable, and abounding in such lovely flowers of 


thought, and of deep intellect! When we catch but a 
gleam of light from that outspread field, we sigh, that life 
is so brief—that its energies do waste away so rapidly! 
Yet, when we reflect upon the destiny of the never-dying 
Mind—that its flight is still upward, approaching con- 
stantly the brightness of the Father—that, as matter is im- 
perishable, and constantly changing from deformity to 
beauty, so will the Mind, in changing from this earthly 
scene, translate itself to a state of incomparable love- 
liness. 
Morrow, April 7, 1847. 


Art. LXV.— ALONE BY THE TOMB. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Where solemn and heavy the shadow 
Of the old grey church is spread, 

And the grass is crush’d down and faded, 
I muse on the early dead. 


Not the voiceless peace of my chamber, 
Nor the song, nor the hearth of light, 
Nor the vistas of golden visions, 
Could quiet my soul to-night. 


I would think of the meekness and beauty 
Of gentle and noiseless lives, 

And not of the thwarted endeavour 
Of the spirit that hopes and strives. 


Of the sweetness of household duty ; 
Of the loves that never depart; 

And not of the plummet of agony, 
Sounding the depths of the heart. 


The starlight is dimly burning 
In the leaves, but the birds are still, 
And no light gleams from the chambers, 
Narrow, and low, and chill. 
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I can hear the dull bat flitting, 

And the wind in the chancel moan— 
O how can my feet walk firmly 

The valley of shade, alone! 


Sole friend of my heart, be with me 
In the time of the parting strife, 
And read me the simple story 
Of the Cross, from the Book of Life. 


*T will strengthen me more than the greenness 
Of the rosied hills above, 


To die on that pillow of beauty— 
The bosom of faithful love. 


Arr. LXVI.— DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


BY THOMAS L. BOUCHER. 


Tue present Era is witness to a remarkable change in 


the minds of thinking men, in their views of Divine Prov- 
idence. There was a period in the world’s history, when 
all the phenomena of Nature were supposed to be pro- 
duced by the immediate agency of Deity, without the in- 
tervention of law. The slightest change in the weather. 
even the shifting of the night-wind from South to South- 
West, was believed to be dependent upon the changing 
emotions in the breast of the Supreme Governor. In the 
strife of elements, could be seen the ebullition of Jehovah's 
anger. The bountiful harvest, the “early and the latter 
rain,’ were manifestations of his approbation. The 
“winged tempest” was his “chariot,” and the blackness of 
the storm-cloud his “ pavilion!” 

In all this, there is much beautiful poetry, and in that 
ancient Religion, the poet, not the philosopher, officiated 
as high-priest at the altar. And, since the sun-light o/ 
Science has dispelled the illusion, we may be at a los 
whether to rejoice that the spell of superstition is broken. 
or to lament over the vanished dream of the enraptured 
bard. We will, however, hazard the opinion, that in the 
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Millennial Era, when the internal relations of things are 
laid open, the discovery will be made, that Religion, Poe- 
try and Science are a sacred trinity—three in appearance, 
but one in essence. They all draw water at the well of 
truth ; and, like the three organs of sense, the eye, the ear, 
and the touch, they may differ in their methods of work- 
ing, but not in the final conclusions at which they arrive. 

It is pleasant and soul-sustaining in him who is panting 
in the front-ranks of Reform, to pause occasionally, and, 
looking back over the Past, to behold the great advance- 
ment made by the race. It is instructive to verify the 
great Law of Progression, by tracing the “line of march” 
for the last four thousand years. But to him, who, deny- 
ing this great Law, sighs over the degeneracy of Modern 
Philosophy, may it not be equally pleasant to reflect, that 
wisdom has not perished with our fathers? that there are 
whole tribes and nations who still cherish their sentiments 
ou this subject ? 


“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind!” 


Thus, in the “days of old,’ the most enlightened re- 
ferred everything to the direct agency of God. They did 
not stop to philosophise upon the existence of secondary 
causes. When the thirsty pilgrim leaned upon his staff, 
in the desert, and drank in, with trembling eagerness, the 
falling rain, receiving it as a gift direct from God, there 
was no philosopher at his elbow, to point out the action of 
Natural Laws, or to moralise upon the certainty that the 
rain would have fallen, even if there had not been a soli- 
tary living recipient of it upon the face of the wide des- 
ert. And it is well that it was so; for the untutored piety 
of that age would have listened unwillingly to the teach- 
ings of a Rational Philosophy. The world was younger, 
then ; Religion was younger, and Science, her instructress, 
wasunborn! The religious sentiment is an essential ele- 
ment of the human mind; and, in full accordance with the 
great law of progression, the religion of every age keeps 
pace with the progress of mankind. We should not be 
disposed to smile with contempt at the absurdities incor- 
porated in the simple faith of our ancestors. Like the pue- 
rile conceptions of childhood, they are natural to a certain 
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352 SUPERSTITIOUS CONSOLATION. 
degree of mental development, and, like them, they pass 
away with the growth of the mind! 

We can read with sober interest, in the record three 
thousand years old, of the good man, who, unwittingly 
violating the laws of health, “fell sick,” and then pious; 
ejaculated, “ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth”! We 
can sympathise with the primeval father, in receiving hi: 
child as a mark of Heaven’s approval, and when the ten- 
der plant was ignorantly exposed, and cut down by death, 
we can listen patiently to his comments upon the myste- 
rious act of Providence, and to the reflection which com- 
forts him in his affliction—“ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away : blessed be the name of the Lord”! We 
can appreciate the piety which taught the patriarchal ag: 
that “seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer ani 
winter, day and night,” succeeded each other in uninter- 
rupted order; not because the mechanism of the Universe 
so ordered it, but because Jehovah, in consideration of the 
“sweet-smelling” sacrifice offered up by Noah, promised 
that they “should not cease, while the earth remained.” 
But the world is older now; and we can, with difficulty, 
repress a smile, upon hearing these, and similar absurdi- 
ties, uttered from the pulpits of this age. The “ bearded 
youth” should cease to mutter the puerilities of childhood. 

In those “olden times,” men saw but the external form 
of Nature. Like the savage, gazing upon an intricate 
machine, they adinired, with rustic wonder, the vast and 
mysterious movements of the Universe, in total ignorance 
of the chain of causation, connecting each part with the 
rest, and the whole with the great “First Cause” of all. 
The innumerable ropes, pulleys, wheels and axles, con- 
spiring to produce harmonious action, were invisible to 
their eyes. The disclosure of these was reserved for the 
labours of the inductive Philosophy of our own day. 

As the heavenly train moved in slow and solemn pro- 
cession from horison to horison, the shepherd who watched 
his flock by night, upon the hills of Bethlehem, gazed up- 
wards with awe and astonishment; and, from the fullness 
of his heart, he said, “O Lord! How manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom hast thou made them all!” To this 
sentiment, the enlightened astronomer cordially responds; 
for, in his “ nightly strolls” through space, he has surveyed 
the celestial inhabitants with telescopic eye, and in each 
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he has recognised the workmanship of an Architect Di- 
vine. But his is the admiration of reason. He has ob- 
served, that all matter, either in a crude or organised state, 
is obedient to certain fixed and mathematical laws, which 
controul the movements of the most ponderous orb, as 
well as the gyrations of the ephemeral insect. The pale 
eclipse, which “ disastrous twilight sheds o’er half the na- 
tions,” has no terrours for him. The fiery meteor, and the 
“awful comet,” he knows to be lawful subjects of Jeho- 
vah’s realm. And in his wildest dreams, it never occurs 
to him, that the earth may one day bolt from her orbit, 
and, like a hot steed, dash madly across the heavenly are- 
na, to the great annoyance of surrounding worlds! 

In modern times, the labyrinth of Nature has been, to a 
certain extent, explored. Department after department 
has been traversed, and, so far as the eye can reach, noth- 
ing isseen but the harmonious action of unchanging laws. 
Everywhere, the relation of cause and effect obtains. The 
Botanist, Zoologist, and Chemist, in the examination of 
their respective fields, meet law and order at every step. 
The same causes invariably produce the same effects, un- 
der similar circumstances. The elementary parts, enter- 
ing into any chemical compound, are definite and fixed. 
The structure of any flower, blossoming in the wilderness, 
is “sui generis,’ and uniform. The wild antelope, which 
rejoiced in its native freedom a thousand years ago, dif- 
fered in nothing, for aught we know, from the modern an- 
telope of the Orientals. Nothing is done arbitrarily, on the 
part of the Deity. We are never astonished by beholding 
arose-bush springing from an acorn, or a bed of quick- 
lime producing luxuriant herbage; for the constitution im- 
posed on each individual being, by the Creator, may be 
violated, but it cannot be changed. Nature seems to have 
impressed upon her, by the Divine Author, an image of 
his own eternity. The Geologist, in reading the litho- 
graphic pages of the world’s history, finds the natural laws 
not to have been changed in the last twenty or thirty thou- 
sand years; and, from the most recent announcements of 
Astronomy, we learn, that the general plan of the Uni- 
verse has been the same for centuries innumerable, and is 
likely to continue so, for all time to come! 

Before the advances of Science, Superstition has been 
driven from post to post. Her out-works have been 
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stormed, and now she is maintaining a desperate conflic 
in defence of her citadel, Spirituality. The tenacity with 
which every inch of ground has been maintained, thus far, 
is a little remarkable. A familiar application of one of 
the cardinal principles of Science, seems to be sufficient to 
convince all, that no part of the Universe is suffering un- 
der an act of outlawry. This principle arises out of the 
unity of Nature, and the consequent uniformity of her op- 
erations. It is the pedestal of Science, and the basis of 
all true analogy. When a mineral compound has been 
examined, in a particular instance, and found to be in the 
possession of certain mechanical and chemical properties, 
the Herculean task of analysing every specimen of that 
compound, is not imposed upon the man of Science ; but 
he infers with certainty, that wherever, in the Universe, 
it may have individualised itself, its properties are the 
same. The ornithologist decides with confidence upon the 
constitutional habits of a newly discovered bird, from its 
resemblance to a known species; and so far does this prin- 
ciple extend, that a Cuvier will determine, from a single 
tooth, the structure, form and nature of an animal, whose 
species became extinct long before the race of man had 
an existence. “The old man of the mountain,” as he sits 
down in solitude, amid the primitive formations, and con- 
templates the giant ruins of the primeval world, never 
doubts the truth of this principle; but he traces the pro- 
ductions of that remote period to causes still in full action. 

Now, since this principle, which is the key-stone of al! 
Science, has its foundation in the “ Unity of Nature,” wh) 
may not the same process of ratiocination be employed in 
determining the great question of “ Law and Order,” in 
the Universe? If Nature is a unity, and the very exist: 
ence of a great part of her domain has been ascertained 
to be dependent upon law, is it illogical to predicate the 
same of the remainder? Who will take it upon himseli 
to say, Here order ends, and anarchy begins! The chem- 
ist, and his untiring colleagues, have been out upon 4 
great exploring expedition for a century past, and they re- 
port to us, that they have found the operations of Nature 
to be invariably uniform, symmetrical, and consistent. |n 
no case have they discovered the Deity producing any- 
thing arbitrarily, acting either above law, or in opposition 
to it. The prescience of the seer is not necessary to fore- 
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tell the final result. The victories of the past are pledges 
of future success; and, at no distant day, Superstition will 
be driven from all her fastnesses, and her old haunts will 
be lighted up, and converted into botanical gardens, chem- 


ical laboratories, and repositories for the trophies of 


Science ! 

But the decision of this great question has not been 
postponed to a future age. The torch of Science is now 
burning upon the threshhold of the highest department of 
Nature, the Spiritual; and, as its ruddy light breaks in 
through the opening portal, the philosopher still observes 
the relation of cause and effect, and the action of natural 
laws, arising out of it. And the great problem is solved! 

A new Era opened with the birth of Phrenology. - It 
was discovered that there was a complete parallelism be- 
tween physical development, and the ordinary manifesta- 
tions of Mind; and, as the one was manifestly a creature 
of law, the inference was irresistible, that the other was, 
likewise. But the new-born oracle was little reverenced 
by the public at large! Its teachings savoured too much 
of cold materialism, to harmonise well with the intuitions 
of the soul. The piety of the age listened in vain for a 
satisfactory explanation of those spiritual phenomena, as- 
sociated with Christian experience! Spiritual phenixes, 
also, would occasionally appear upon the horison, whose 
movements were too extraordinary, and whose dimensions 
were too vast, for the limited capabilities of the craniom- 
eter. There was the venerable seer, who stood gazing, 
with dimless eye, down the avenues of time, relating to 
the by-standers, as a familiar story of the past, the history 
of anation yetunborn. There, too, was the man of “ spir- 
itual vision,’ who looked out, “ with eye unscaled,” over 
the Universe, and who, being admitted to the secret delib- 
erations of Jehovah, claimed familiar acquaintance with 
his designs, before they had their external manifestation in 
Nature! These cases were fondly believed to be miracu- 
lous, by the religionist; and their production was supposed 
to be in no wise dependent upon existing natural laws; 
but owing entirely to the direct power of Deity, exerted 
in a supernatural manner for the occasion ! 

Those spiritual sentinels, however, who were alert on 
the watch-tower, might have discerned by the light of mes- 
merism, whose fires flared up, at first, but faintly and fit- 
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fully, the rending of the vail, which closed in the inner 
Sanctuary of Nature. In the revelations of “Clairvoy- 
ance,” was dimly shadowed forth a higher development 
of man’s natural powers, than was ever pourtrayed in the 
highest dreams of poet or philosopher. But years passed 
by, and the phenomena of Mesmerism were little regarded 
by the world of Science. Occasional exhibitions of them, 
it is true, confounded the vulgar, alarmed the superstitious, 
and startled, for a moment, the incredulity of the learned; 
but little of that Baconian philosophy, which generalises 
facts, and separates the true and real from the false and 
merely adventitious, was applied to this subject, until 
within the last few years. The great success attending re- 
cent experiments in this country and in Europe, is truly 
astonishing; and, although the developments are but par- 
tially before the public, we are warranted in saying, that 
Spiritualism is no exception to the great law of the Uni- 
verse, 

Let us state, in brief, the conclusions authorised by the 
present state of our knowledge. 

The Creator is a God of Law and Order. His own na- 
ture has imposed a constitution upon himself and his crea- 
tures. This constitution is perfect, and is, therefore, sub- 
ject to no amendment orchange. It is the “ Magna Char- 
ta”—the great “ Bill of Rights” for the Universe. It pre- 
scribes the self-government of Deity, who can, in no case, 
violate it. If it were possible for him to do so, he would 
be undeified by the act. God cannot lie, or betray invited 
confidence. All Christendom believes that he cannot vio- 
late his word, as reported by man. How can he, then, 
disregard the word, engraven, by his own hand, upon the 
tablets of Nature? While the Christian claims the exact 
fulfillment of the recorded promises of Jehovah to his 
fathers, can he not see, that, in the maintainance of the 
present system of things from time immemorial, God has 
given an undeniable promise for its uninterrupted contin- 
uance forever? And wherein can we trust in our Creator, 
if not in his administration of Nature, of which we are a 
part! Is not the unchangeableness of natural laws the 
only legitimate proof of his own immutability? Is not 
Nature what she is, because God is God? and, in the lin- 
eaments of her countenance, may we not trace the image 
of the Divine Author? 
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Religion is a lawful subject for Scientific investigation. 
According to the true import of the word, Religion em- 
braces the whole circle of Science; for, as the spiritual 
welfare of man is inseparably connected with his physical 
well-being, so the latter is dependent upon the Universe 
around him. We here give the term, however, its usual 
limited signification, confining it to the field of Spirituality. 

We have already stated it as an ascertained truth, that 
the mind is governed by unchangeable natural laws. 
Where there is law, that law and order may be known; 
and Science is but the knowledge of the laws of Nature. 
We are not ignorant of the triple-wall of Sanctity, with 
which Superstition has surrounded this subject; nor are 
we strangers to the “flaming sword, turning every way,” 
to repel the daring intruder. But we remember, neverthe- 
less, that the same opposition has ever been arrayed to the 
past efforts of Science, to remove the ignorance of man- 
kind. While we express our unwillingness to wound the 
prejudices of those who prefer traditionary dogmas to an 
intelligible belief, may we not be allowed the pleasurable 
emotions we feel, in anticipating the day when Religion, 
who has long been a wanderer on the troubled sea of doubt 
and uncertainty, shall return to the “paternal roof,’ and 
stand first among the daughters of Science! When that 
period arrives, the sword of bitter Controversy will be 
sheathed, and Persecution will destroy her numerous in- 
struments of torture. In the teachings of Science, there 
is that mathematical precision and certainty, which pre- 
cludes difference of opinion, and its offspring, animosity and 
strife. Her “watchmen all see eye to eye.” Prior to the 
exploration of any particular field of Nature, there are a 
thousand conflicting parties, waging a merciless warfare 
in defence of their respective creeds. The sound of the 
war-whoop, and the yell of Defiance, echo through the 
unbroken forest. At length, white-robed Science presents 
herself, bearing in her hand the Olive-Branch of Peace! 
She arbitrates existing difficulties, and lays open the causes 
which have conspired to produce such a variety of opinion. 
She keeps steadily in view, the relation of cause and effect, 
and carefully distinguishes between the essential and acci- 
dental circumstances employed in the production of any 
event. At her approach, the tumult of war subsides. The 
contending bands beat their “swords into plough-shares, 
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and their spears into pruning-hooks.” Antagonism ceases: 
and, instead thereof, there is harmonious co-operation, in 
promoting the advancement of the race ! 

Let no one suppose, that, by the establishment of uni- 
versal law, we set aside the Providential Government of 
God, and leave no foundation for adoration and gratitude 
on the part of the creature. This plea for the arbitrary 
sovereignty of Jehovah, was made during the incipient la- 
bours of Science. But, since Law has extended her domain 
over a large part of Nature, who believes that the rights 
of Deity are thereby invaded, or his authority impeached ? 
If, therefore, it should be ascertained, that inspiration, 
prophecy, and the other religious phenomena, have their 
fixed natural laws, would the hopes of the Christian ne- 
cessarily vanish? If the humble saint could perform his 
duties with the certainty with which a Chemist carries on 
his philosophical experiments, would his prospect of hap- 
piness hereafter be entirely cut off? Would his confidence 
be less in the unchangeable God, who is the “Father of 
Lights, in whom there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning!” 


Art. LXVII.—PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


Articles of Association, Constitution and By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation for Practical Science, Cincinnati, 1847. 


WELL, this is an enterprising age, and here is another evi- 
dence of it. I go for all Associations, of every name and 
nature, that tend to demonstrate man to be a social being, 
and a member of one Common Brotherhood. I ask no 
more satisfactory testimony that the Race is a Unit, than 
is furnished by the general struggling that pervades socie- 
ty, to combine interests, and increase strength, by joining 
hand to hand in the accomplishment of great undertakings. 
It seems as though something were the matter with the 
present social relations, and the people could not discover 
the cause of their dissatisfaction. There is a universal 
complaining, and men are running to and fro, to find some- 
thing, they scarcely know what, crying out for protection, 
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and demanding an improvement of their present condition. 
There are adequate causes for this uneasiness, the discov- 
ery of which, is a desideratum essential to the reduction 
of the social elements to order and harmony. In reflect- 
ing upon this subject, I cannot avoid concluding, that the 
Human Family constitute a Oneness; that all their true 
interests are One; and that every individual possesses a 
two-fold character, acting in a double capacity; to wit: 
First, he acts for himself; and Secondly, for his fellows. 
These two capacities may be called his selfish and social 
capacities. Both, however, blend together, and mutually 
influence each other. The first is not altogether selfish, 
for every act that can be done, affects, either for good or 
evil, the body social; so that man, while manifesting his 
individuality, must keep in view the relations he sustains 
to his fellow men; or, in other words, he must know his 
rights and responsibilities in both capacities, and be faith- 
ful and just in exercising the one and fulfiling the other. 
Herein, we have a glimpse, at least, of the cause of all the 
social troubles of the world—a want of adequate knowl- 
edge of the position of man as an individual, and as a 
compound part of the great Unity; and, also, a want of 
conscienciousness in maintaining that position. Hence, the 
antagonisms that prevail between different pursuits, the 
collision of individual interests, and the extremes of wealth 
and poverty, ignorance and knowledge. Man has made 
his selfish capacity the all in all, and run wildly the race 
of individual aggrandisement, without reference to the 
destructive effects of his career upon others. Thus the 
old saying, “ Each for himself, and the Devil for us all,” is 
demonstrated to be more truthful than fanciful. The wail 
of starvation, that moans to us on every breeze, indicates 
the near approach to the Devil, which the old world has 
made, by carrying to extremes the selfish principle. But 
a crisis is reached, and hence the cry has gone up, “ What 
shall we do to be saved?” and men are trying to come to- 
gether in all kinds of Associations which promise an ame- 
lioration of privation and misery. 

The deficiency of knowledge, on the one hand, and the 
promptings of man’s nature, on the other, have kept the 
world in confusion to the present time. He has ever been 
moved, by an irresistible impulse, to do something; but, 
not knowing what he ought to do, he has done wrongly. 
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360 WAR AND AVARICE. 
The division of the people of former ages into clans, led 
by a chieftain, is an illustration. The ignorance of the 
many, made them the subjects and tools of the tallest and 
bravest one, and his selfishness, unenlightened by true 
views of social science, led him to oppose other chiefs, and 
hence the endless wars and numberless petty despotisms 
that prevailed. Out of this condition, gradually grew that 


in which the people find themselves at present. The chief 


has merged into the lord of the manor, and the mass til] 
his soil at a starving rent, and draw from public charity, 
according to Poor Laws, “in such cases made and _ provi- 
ded,” a meagre supply of food, which hard toil will not 
furnish. The sword is sheathed, but the purse is drawn, 
and, in a “ peaceful” way, has been, for the last half cen- 
tury, doing more destruction than was before done by the 
sword. But there is an encouraging aspect. Men are as- 
sociating for common good, and herein we discover the 
growth of truer social order. 

The Association before us cannot be too much com- 
mended, for it will, if successful, bring a powerful engine 
of Progress to bear upon the interests of Humanity. Its 
object is to furnish means for bringing out useful inven- 
tions, in order that the ingenious may not be bound by 
poverty, and the neople deprived of the benefit their dis- 
coveries might confer. It proposes, in short, to be the 
kind patron of genius, as well as the protector of the pub- 
lic from impositions, which the selfishness of money makers 
frequently inflict upon the people. The Association is so 
instituted, as to be profitable to both the inventor and 
stockholder. The stock is taken in shares of ten dollars, 
and a large capital iscontemplated.* The following is an 
address [ find in the pamphlet before me. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


In the foregoing pages will be found the Constitution and By- 
Laws of an organisation for the encouragement of Inventors, the 
development and application of useful Inventions, and for the ad- 
vancement of the Arts and Sciences, which are so valuable in civ- 
ilising and humanising the family of man. It is believed to pos- 
sess peculiar claims upon your consideration, to which, for a short 
time, we will call your attention. 


* Those wishing to know particulars, can address J. H. Atkinson, Cincinnati. 
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This is a favourable period for the establishment of such an In- 
stitution. The power of ignorance and superstition, that bound 
the past, is, ina great measure, overcome, and the discoverer of an 
important principle, or the application of it, is no longer scorned 
as a foolish dreamer, or cast out as a servant of the Devil. Such 
has been the progress of Discovery and Invention, during the last 
half century, that mankind begin to have confidence in the capa- 
bility and power of the human mind. Enough from the world of 
Law and Order is revealed to man, to convince him of its boundless 
extent, and of the exhaustless infinitude of its objects, adequate 
to engage eternally the utmost faculties of man. Man_ has 
just obtained a glimpse of the Universe, and feels something of its 
magnitude and grandeur. This knowledge he has obtained by his 
own research and ingenuity, and the mind has been led into such 
an extended field, and has so expanded its conceptions, as to look 
no longer with doubt and distrus: upon any revelation which the 
penetrating and almost prescient genius of man may claim to have 
made. Half a century back, such an Institution w ould have been 
almost useless, because down was not sufficient confidence in the 
capacity of man, and those who claimed to have made important 
discoveries could not find a listening ear, even among their inti- 
mate friends. ‘There has also been an insurmountable prejudice 
against everything new, and olden things appeared so consecrated 
in the affections of the people, that the contact of the new seemed 
almost a desecration. Now, this prejudice is nearly overcome ; 
indeed, we may say quite vanquished, as to the world of Physics, 
although it is yet strong in relation to everything new drawn from 
the realm of Metaphysics. We say, then, in view of these con- 
siderations, that now is the propitious time for the successful estab- 
lishment of the Institution to which our attention is directed. Those 
in whose hands may be placed the interests of Inventors, on the 
one hand, and of the Public on the other, being men of liberal 
views and enlarged apprehension, will appreciate everything new 
that may be presented to their notice, and perceive its value in 
practice. There will, therefore, be no danger of losing a discovery, 
because its utility could not be made apparent, while many would 
be saved, and many more speedily brought into use, by the lib- 
eral assistance which indigent discoverers and inventors can at all 
times receive. 

Let us now, for a moment, glance at the field of Invention, which 
is but a manifestation of sientific principles, made subservient to 
practical good. Herein we iearn much of the triumphs of mind. 
Man seems to have been created weak, that he might make himself 
strong. He seems to have commenced his career in a very hum- 
ble and apparently unpropitious attitude, but with a glorious destiny 
before him, and with capabilities of finally reaching its lofty ele- 
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362 CAUSE OF PROGRESS—ART OF PRINTING. 
vation. Look at the world of Humanity. What is it now. Look 
at the past, by the light of history. How wonderful the contrasi. 
How contrasts the present with the time when man roamed the 

earth, a wild and untamed savage! How contrasts the presen 
with the early dawn of civilisation, when human ausshery. was the 

universal trade, and few were found to seek the temple of Learn. 
ing, of Science, and of Philosophy! How contrasts the presen: 
with that period of Grecian greatness, when the pure and noble 
Socrates was brought into public contempt by the power of ridi- 
cule, and sentenced by a boasted people to drink the fatal hem- 
lock! How contrasts the present with that period of Roman glory, 

when Sylla, to secure success in an election, was compelled to 
promise the people more magnificent shows of wild beasts, and 
acwally let loose, in the circus, a hundred maned or male lions, 
and taught the people the Mauritanian method of baiting and fight. 
ing them! How contrasts the present with a period of a few cen- 
turies back, when there was little learning, and that embodied in 
traditions, or manuscript books accessible only to the wealthy no- 
bility, and when the mass of the people lived in hovels withouw 
floors or chimnies, and reposed at night upon the straw-covered 
earth! How contrasts the present with even the period, a hundred 
years ago, when nearly every branch of industry was conducted 
almost entirely by manual labor, unaided by machinery; when the 
comforts of life were within the reach of the wealthy alone; when 
the steamboat sailed not the ocean, the lake, or the river; and 
when commerce rarely sent her visiters to foreign parts! What 
has caused the astonishing difference? We have no right to at- 
tribute it solely to any particular cause, for the causes are as various 
as are the enterprises and investigations which promote human ad- 
vancement. Yet, we can readily conceive that some causes have 
been, and continue to be, more powerful than others. And when 
we say that the products of the Inventive Genius have done more 
than any other, or even than many other causes combined, to de- 
velope and civilise the race, we shall not do injustice to any other 
agent of Progress. 

The ancients were distinguished by their Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, researches in Philosophy and Mathematics, and by their he- 
roic qualities in the tragedy of War. But, with all their acquisi- 
tions, they brought little before the mass of the people, to startle 
them into mental activity. With all their time-honoured acquire- 
ments, they did not attain that position of intellectual sagacity and 
moral excellency, which recognises and acknowledges the true re- 
lations of man to man; and hence, the mass of the people were 
ever in the most abject bondage and ignorance. 

To judge something of the effect which Inventions and Ma- 
chinery have had upon civilisation, turn to the Art of Printing, first 
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discovered in the early part of the fifteenth century, a little more 
than four centuries ago. Previous to that event, books were writ- 
ten with the pen, and, consequently, but few could have access to 
them, and fewer still were rich enough to own them. This pro- 
digious Art has risen from extremely small beginnings. At first, 
it was confined to a kind of engraving—the figures and characters 
being cut in wood. ‘The earliest specimen now known, bears date 
1423. Ina very few years from this, the Art was carried on to a 
more important object,—that of producing a book. ‘To accomplish 
this, the letters were all cut upon a solid block of wood, and, con- 
sequently, were of no service after printing the book for which 
they were made. Several such books are now in existence, 
and are known as block-books. One of them is commonly called 
“Biblia Pauperum,” the Bible of the Poor; though an ingenious 
writer has shown that this was not the original title of the book—it 
being designed rather for the use of preachers than the laity, as it 
appears to be “a series of skeleton sermons, ornamented with 
wood-cuts, to warm the preacher’s imagination, and stored with 
texts, to assist his memory.’’ This book consists of forty leaves 
of small folio, each of which contains a cut, with Scriptural ex- 
tracts, and other illustrative sentences. The second most remark- 
able of these block-books, is entitled “Speculum Salutis,’’ the Mir- 
ror of Salvation. In this, the commentaries are more extensive 
than in the “Biblia Pauperum.” In addition to these, wooden 
blocks were also used, to print small manuals of grammar, called 
Donatuses, which were used in schools. But the first great im- 
provement in this Art was soon made, being suggested by the use 
of carved blocks, for the multiplication of playingygards and devo- 
tional pictures. These pictures had short legends or texts attached 
to them, which were engraved in a solid piece, as well as the pic- 
ure. Now was brought to light the principle upon which this 
wonderful Art was to depend; to wit: the manufacture of the let- 
ters separately, so that they might be re-arranged after the impres- 
sions were taken off, and be applied, without new cutting, to other 
texts and legends. It was thus easy to extend the principle from a 
few lines to a whole page, and from one to many pages, so as to 
form a book. But the Art was attended with enormous expense, 
for the letters were separately cut. Accordingly, a third step was 
soon taken, and a mode of casting the types was invented. This 
process was slow, also, because each letter was cast separately. 
The great expense attending the practice of this Art, even in the 
third stage of its progress, is seen in the fact that 4,000 florins were 
expended before the third quaternion, or gathering of four sheets, 
was completed. 

To John Guttenberger, a citizen of Mentz, is ascribed the hon- 
our of inventing this great engine of civilisation—the Printing Art. 
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364 THE PRESENT. 


In the difficulties which he had to surmount, is seen the great valu: 
of such an Institution as the one we have in view. It is known. 
that in developing any new invention or discovery, vast amounts 
are frequently expended in experimenting, and it rarely happens 
that the Inventor is possessed of sufficient wealth to complete the 
manifestation of his conceptions. Many, after expending all their 
means, and involving themselves greatly in debt, have been forced 
to relinquish, with deep chagrin, their favourite object. Such liked 
to have been the case with Guttenberg; for, after expending al- 
most the whole of his property in the invention of his Art, he stil! 
found the®difficulties in his way apparently insurmountable, and 
was about to abandon it altogether. Fancy the probable condition 
of the world at the present time, had he been compelled to adop 
such an alternative! Perhaps the Art would have still remained in 
the unlocked arcana of wonderful things. If so, man could noi 
have reached his present high position. The rudeness of savagism 
must have hung upon all his operations. Where now is the wi- 
umph of mind, and the reign of Divine Goodness, animal ferocity 
and superstitious mockeries would prevail. Where now 





“The slave stands forging from his chains 
The spade and plough,” 


the crimson current would smoke on the battle-plain. Where now 


“Glad school girls, answering to the bell, 
Come crowned with flowers,” 


the spectacle of bull-fights, tournaments, or single combats, would 
constitute the debasing amusement of the old and young. Where 
now temples, in which all can worship at their pleasure, send up 
their spires toward the heavens, to keep man in constant remem- 
brance that he must look upward to attain his destiny, the inquisi- 
tion, the rack, or the stake, might be found the sad monuments of 
human ignorance, superstition and barbarity. And where now the 
people live in the enjoyment of Republican liberty, and dictate the 
laws that shall govern them, an imbecile king, or a foolish queen, 
might sway the sceptre over a degraded people, and heartless des- 
pots trample on the necks of their prostrate quarry. But no; thanks 
to the moral and intellectual light that beams so brightly from the 
noble Art that sends upon every breese, 


“Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 
Old things have passed away before the majestic march of the new 


order, and while it is fast accomplishing the ruin of everything evil, it 
elevates whatever of good there has been, or may be, up to the better. 
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But this Art, which has accomplished so much, had like to have 
perished in the struggles of its birth. W hile Guttenberg was 
about to sink beneath the burden of his discovery, John Faust, in 
the spirit that characterises our projected Institution, came to his re- 
lief, and the rescue of his Art. By their united efforts, the con- 
remplated improvements were perfected. Peter Scheeffer, a ser- 
vant of Faust, invented a method of casting types, with which his 
master was so much pleased, that he gave him his daughter Chris- 
tina in marriage. ‘These three kept the Art concealed by an oath 
of seeresy, imposed upon all whom they intrusted, until the year 
1461, when, by the dispersion of their servants into different coun- 
tries, at the sacking of Mentz by the Archbishop Adolphus, the inven- 
tion was gd divulged. Whether it was kept a secret from 
selfish motives, or through fear of the superstition of the people, it 
is difficult to suisidisiane 

What is now the condition of the Printing Art, and what has it 
not accomplished? ‘The time has been even in the memory of our 
young men, when the practice of the Art was comparatively slow. 
and exceedingly laborious. A few years ago, a Pressman 
could only throw off about 180 sheets per hour, with the severest 
labour. Now, to the honour of Inventive Genius, be it said, from 
12,000 to 15,000 sheets can be printed in the same time, with the 
greatest ease to all engaged! Half a century ago, there were 
about 100 serial publics utions in the land; now there are about 
1500, bearing their daily, weekly and monthly messages to the peo- 
ple of every city, village, tow nship and hamlet in the nation,— 
messages of Science, Philosophy , Thought and Feeling, to awaken 
the whole mind of the Republic, and raise it nearer to the True, the 
Good, and the Great. ‘Three centuries since, few books besides the 
Bible, and its commentaries, were issued from the Press; now it 
produces hundreds every month, embodying the gleanings of the 
mind from every department of human research. ‘Tt brings within 
the reach of every mind the most ample material for its full devel- 
opment, and, by its aid, the race has fairly commenced the bright 
career of its progress. ‘Tyrants have been made to bow to the 
majesty of the people, and ‘each one begins to feel that he is him- 
self aman! By its aid, all can profit by the counsel of the wisest, 
and the best hearts can communicate the spirit of their holy pulsa- 
tions to every heart of the world of Humanity, and thus call inte 
active manifestation that which is divine in our nature. 

But we must not dwell here. Go with me to that delightful emi- 
nence that overlooks La Belle Riviere. Glancing up and down, we 
behold the most charming scenery that ever poet’s or painter’s fancy 
conceived. Could we roll back the tide of Time only three quar- 
ters of a century, we might behold the bear, the wolf, and the deer, 
coming from their deep, dark forest retreats, to slake their thirst from 
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366 GRAVE OF JOHN FITCH. 
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the freely-flowing waters. Or we might hear the fierce Indian war. 
whoop, over the hills on either side. Louder and more terrific be. 
come their battle yells, as they approach the shore. They are two 
hostile tribes. Anon the canoes are unmoored and pushed out on 
the peaceful tide, filled with stalwart warriors panting for victory. 
As they approach, vollies of feathered deaths are sprung for the 
victims, and many a hero makes the wave his winding shecr. 
Now the hostile barks meet and mingle. Rapidly they brandis); 
the battle axe, and thickly fall the foemen, whose flowing life crim. 
sons the chrystal current. The sun is sinking in the West; but sil! 
the battle rages. At length the shout of victory is heard, and the 
conquerors retire to their fires to dance a horrid glee, while the vic- 
tims silently and sullenly endure the pains inflicted by their tor. 
turers. Now turn we to the present, and what is the scene pre- 
sented to our view! Not of wild beasts, for civilisation has de- 
molished their lairs; ot of brutal men engaged in deadly conflic:. 
for they have receded before the white man’s tread, and the falling 
of the forest at the woodman’s stroke. Dismal howls and frantic 
yells no longer startle the hearer; but, instead thereof, the checr- 
ing Song of Steam”’ is heard playing one of the most eloquent 
marches for the “eternal step of Progress.”” Instead of the frail 
canoe, the steamboat, giant of the deep, ploughs her rapid course. 
laden with the products of every clime. Our mighty lakes and riv- 
ers are thronged with these floating palaces, which distribut 
throughout this vast valley, teeming with a happy people, the pro- 
ducts of our foreign brethren, and, in exchange, carry away her 
millions of wheat and corn. Look; but a short distance fro: 

where we stand, on yonder hill, can be seen the demolished gray. 
of him whose Inventive Genius did so much to produce the mar- 
velous change we have beheld. He taught the world how to con- 
mand this powerful element, and make it the moving spirit of nav- 
igation. ‘To make the grand discovery, he toiled amid the jecrs o! 
mocking friends, unaided by those of abundant means, until his ow: 
purse was drained, his energy exhausted, and his beggary cow- 
pleted. ‘Though he was thus unable to bring the invention to such « 
perfection as to convince his doubting and jeering fellows, yet h 

comprehended the whole, and looked forward with prophetic visio: 
to the glorious triumph of the power of steam, which ditinguishe: 
the present. To some of his friends, these were his prophet 
words: * Well, gentlemen, although I shall not live to see the time. 
you will, when steamboats will be preferred to all other means o! 
conveyance, and especially for passengers; and they will be partic- 
ularly useful in the navigation of the river Mississippi.’’ He then 
retired, when a person present observed, in a tone of deep sympa- 
thy, “Poor fellow! what a pity he is crazy!” This was but « 
short time previous to his death, in 1796. He was buried on yon- 
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der hill, in accordance with his wish, ** where the song of the boat- 
men would enliven the stillness of his resting place, and the music 
of the steam engine soothe his spirit!”’ Had Fitch met with such 
encouragement as this Institutiun will be able to afford, he could 
have perfected his plans, and we should be now, at least, a quarter 
of a century ahead of our present position. As early as 1785, he 
conceived the steamboat, but the first one was not launched in the 
Ohio until 1811, fifteen years afier his death. As late as 1794, 
four keel-boats, each of twenty tons, and occupying one month in 
going and returning, performed all the carrying trade between Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati. These were so constructed as to be safe 
against rifle or musket balls, and with port-holes for firing out at 
the insidious Indian, or daring robber. What have we now in the 
space of thirty-six years! We have 750 steamboats on our west- 
ern rivers, and the commerce of our lakes and rivers is estimated 
at the annual value of not less than $300,000,000! Such is a par- 
tial view of the influence of Inventions and Discoveries on civilisa- 
tion. Is not, then, the enterprise of fostering and encouraging the 
Inventive Genius of the world, a noble one? It is doing more 
than all other powers combined, to work out the great problem of 
Human Progress, and the more it is aided in its efforts, the sooner 
will the solution be gained. 

Look, too, at another branch of improvement, which has grown 
out of the same invention,—the Railroads that comparatively anni- 
hilate time and space. It is but a few years since the first track 
was laid; now we have 5,091 miles of Railroad—more than all 
Europe and England. In England, the first locomotive traveled at 
the rate of six miles per hour. In 1829, they gained a speed of 
fifteen miles per hour; in 1834, twenty miles; in 1839, thirty-seven 
miles; and now locomotives are running forty-two miles per hour. 
In 1763, it required nearly a month to transmit a letter from De- 
troit to New York; now it can be done in three days. Such is 
progress under the touch of Genius. Shall it be fostered? Whether 
she find her abode in princely halls, or in the hovels of the poor, 
shall she not meet a liberal hand of encouragement, that her efforts 
may ever tell in the cause of human improvement? The race is 
far from that high position which might be occupied, had all inge- 
nious persons been able to employ their Inventive powers. Many 
brilliant conceptions have been lost to the world, because of poverty 
and neglect, and many more will be, or, at least, delayed in their 
manifestation for the good of man, unless an Institution of similar 
character to the one ‘before us, shall be established, to encourage 
Inventors and Discoverers. ‘Though so much has been done, yet 
think not that the whole field has been explored. We have no right 
to limit the range of Nature, for she is infinite; neither are we au- 
thorised to set bounds to the researches and discoveries of the hu- 
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man mind, because we know of no limit fixed to its development. venti 

it has accomplished enough within the past few years to convince and 

all of its almost boundless capabilities. From what has been toil. 
achieved, we have no right to say what may not be accomplished. Geni 
Here we might pause a moment, to inquire into the Mission of its ni 
Mechanical Invention. Much has already been hinted, but the va- macl 
rious points of the subject might be embodied here. Disc: 
1. It is to carry forward the improvement of civilisation. In. be th 
vention of machinery began on a large scale, in 1791, and behold, grad 
how rapid has been the advancement of man in every department grea 

of human enterprise! But enough has been said on this point. a 
2. Its mission is to enable the people to enjoy ail the conve- bein 
; niences of life, as well as those things which are tasteful, and, a1 of o} 
ey the same time, to so mitigate and diminish his labour, that he wil! solid 
a not be forced to endure an oppressive amount of toil, and, also, to one | 
a give abundant leisure for mentai cultivation and gratification. The all p 
a spirit of mind has gone forth to call the people to judgment. An King 
# enthusiasm for mental development is being enkindled, which will whic 
Pa not die till all shall be enabled to procure enough of the means of =] mon 
“6 livelihood, without sacrificing the noblest portion of their being. The hope 
ee incubus of servile toil, the doom of unremitting labour, must be re- egra 
a moved. How shall this be done? is the great question. Were all frien 
yt men to labour with their own hands incessantly, they would be of al 
s able, without mechanical power, to supply but a small portion of ever 
ne their wants. ‘The working classes of Great Britain, by the aid of = owe’ 
pet machinery, perform the labour of 300,000,000 of men. How, doin 
if then, shall all receive the benefit of mechanical improvements’ ever 
Se Before this question can be solved, there must be further develop- socit 
re ment of the common mind. To this important end, do the Inven- and 
he tions and Discoveries that have been, and are being made, greatly the { 
ie contribute. ‘They appeal to the mind understandingly, and startle ature 
14 its powers into activity. What is the language spoken by that ence 
FS flight of cars through plains, valleys, meads and forests? It comes tiful 
re to every ear with the thundering message that the mind has power. Att 
4 and every one posesses that, whose cultivation would ennoble his sweet 
* character. What is the sermon preached by that simple wire that of a 
unites city to city, throughout the Republic, enabling the people of “ab 

distant places to hold familiar conversation? It is but another rev- ener 

elation of the might of mind. It is another messenger from the the. 

Eternal God, telling all mankind that they can rise toward Him in with 

greatness, and be like the Perfect One! ‘Thus, is the general mind 4 

cited toimprovement, which, when itshall be adequately attained, wil! lure 

enable it to command the mechanical power of the world, and is li 

throw the heavy loads now weighing the people down, upon iron ils @ 

bones that never tire, and insensible muscles that know no weari- be | 


ness, nor waste away by excessive use. This is the mission of In- hop 
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vention—to devise machines for performing the labour of the world, 
and supplying the wants of all mankind by a merely pleasurable 
toil. To accomplish this, much is yet to be produced by Inventive 
Genius, and the more it is fostered, the more rapidly will it fulfill 
its mission. Much is said by some, of the questionable utility of 
machinery to the labouring classes; but we say that Invention and 
Discovery are the legitimate pursuits of mind, and whatever may 
be their present effect upon the masses, we are certain they will 
gradually bring man to a truer state, and ultimately work out the 
great problem now before the world. 

3. But the Inventive Genius has a still nobler mission to fulfill; 
being nothing less than uniting the human family in the embrace 
of one common brotherhood. Already has it done much to con- 
solidate the nations. Steam has brought distant continents into 
one neighbourhood; Railroads are blending into one the people of 
all portions of the same continent, overleaping the boundaries of 
Kingdoms and States, and constituting the connected arteries through 
which flows a common life-current, warming, actuating and har- 
monising those who have heretofore hated each other, and never 
hoped to meet, except in the deadly conflict. The Magnetic Tel- 
egraph, too, bears, in an instant, the cordial salutation from one 
friend to another far distant, and has but just begun its great work 
of affixing a common family seal to the affections of the people, in 
every part of the continent. To Inventive Genius, Commerce 
owes her present dignity and glory; and what is not Commerce 
doing to bring together the whole family of man? Her sails fill 
every sea, and salute every people. ‘The most exclusive and un- 
social of mankind have been compelled to return the salutation, 
and meet the rest of their fellow men in commercial relations. In 
the footsteps of Commerce, follows the light of Science and Liter- 
ature, and -barbarous nations are pointed to a higher state of exist- 
ence. Glorious mission of Inventive Genius! Speed on thy beau- 
tiful career, and consummate the alliance of all nations and tongues! 
At thy bidding, war has already bowed his horrid head, and the 
sweet spirit of peace is folding, in her gentle embrace, the hearts 
of all mankind. ‘“ Lands intersected by a narrow frith,” no longer 
“abhor each other;”’ “mountains interposed,” no longer “make 
enemies of nations;”’ but all are blending together into one, and 
the glad song of peace, harmony, and happiness, is filling the earth 
with its soul-refining strains. 

4. Inventive Genius reveals to man the magnitude of his na- 
wre, and inspires him with hope. Where there is little hope, there 
is litle advancement. Man must look upward to the Higher, desire 
iis attainment, and confidently expect to reach it, else he will not 
be incited to adequate energy in self-improvement. The most 
hopeful are always the most active. They look to that, the reali- 
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sation of which will amply reward every struggle and every sacri- 
fice that can be made. 


“W' h thee, sweet hope! resides the heavenly light 
That pours remotest rapture on the sight: 

Thine is the charm of lfe’s bewildered way, 

That calls each slumbering passion into play.” 


Disappointment may attend our favourite schemes; failure may be 
the issue of many plans carefully conceived and cautiously adop- 
ted; adversity may meet us at every step, and lower over our heads 
in dismal gloom; still, the star of hope, beautiful and bright, beams 
enchantingly over all, and, like a guardian angel, sustains and ani- 
mates under discouragement, those who are moved by her inspira- 
tion. She sits above ail the ruins of time, smiling consolation over 
the toils, wars and misfortunes of mankind, and invites the stricken 
sons of humanity upward and onward to the beauties and blessings 
that are in store for all who are earnest in their laudable efforts. 
and vigilant in well-doing. 


“Hope! when I mourn, with sympathising mind, 
The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind, 
Thy blisstul omens bid my spirit see 

The boundless fiekis of rapture yet to be. 

I watch the wheels of nature’s mazy plan, 

And learn the future, by the past, of man.’ 


What is there in the “ past of man,” by which we can “learn the 
future”?? What achievements has the might of human genius 
wrought, that constitute the foundation of uplifting hope? Where 
shall we find the evidences of his greatness, the testimony of his 
capability for attaining the highest position that can be conceived 
by the most hopeful? Where, but in the revelations made by his 
powers of Invention and Discovery? Go out upon that beautiful 
lawn, on some star-bright evening, when the stillness of the night. 
and the pictured glory of the heavens invite the mind to medita- 
tion. What is the first reflection that crowds upon the attention! 
Is it not the inestimable vastness of the Universe, the inappreciable 
grandeur of Creation? But how have the heavens been “ enrolled 
as a scroll” to our view, and our acquaintance introduced to each 
particular orb that wheels at a distance beyond the conceptions of 
man? What but the wonderfui mind could tread the ethereal 
fields, and survey the world! Discovery, in conjunction with her 
indispensable handmaid, Invention, has‘ resolved the wild conjec- 
tures of the ignorant beholder into certain knowledge, and thereby 
opened an inexhaustible source of human enjoyment. Without 
the application of scientific principles to practical purposes, which 
Invention has made, we should still see nothing in the heavens but 
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heroes and animals, with which the imagination of the ignorant had 
peopled the skies. 

Observe the stride of improvement, during the last half century, 
through every branch of practical life. When the sunny South, 
where the cotton plant whitens the field with its soft and downy 
fibre, was growing sterile, and rich fields were being abandoned, 
because the product could not be converted to profitable use, the In- 
ventive Genius of Whitney brought out the Cotton Gin, and straight- 
way the hearts of men leaped for joy, the plains were covered 
with virgin whiteness, and peace and plenty responded to the charm- 
ing pleasantness of nature. And what is most astonishing in this 
case, is, that little gratitude was manifested to the inventor of that 
curious machine, which awoke a slumbering and discouraged peo- 
ple, as it were, by enchantment. More contracts entered into with 
him, were violated, than were fulfilled. Such was the concert 
among those who used this invention, that Whitney found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to prove, in a Court of Justice, that a single one 
was in use, although the clattering of half a dozen could be heard 
from the door-steps of the Court House. He had incurred immense 
debts in its production, and yet the people were unwilling to aid 
him in his necessities, occasioned in constructing that which was a 
fortune in every owner’s hands. Here, then, we see the importance 
of such an Institution as we have organised, in furnishing relief 
and encouragement to Inventors. 

The Spinning Jenny followed in the footsteps of the Cotton Gin, 
and, with her myriads of iron fingers, twists with lightning speed 
the woof and warp. Who, on passing through one of our mam- 
moth manufactories, does not see and feel much that elevates the 
race in his estimation? How astonishing the amount of production 
by comparatively trifling labour! 

Improvement has seized hold of everything within the reach of 
man. He has most thoroughly impressed himself upon the whole 
earth, and every year that passes, reveals more and more of his 
independent greatness. 

Have we not, then, a good authority for the largest hope that 
can animate our spirits, and incite us to activity? The Telegraphs, 
Railroads, Steamboats, and the ten thousand other manifestations 
of the Inventive Genius, are sufficient to destroy the skepticism of 
man, with regard to the capabilities of the Race. There is no lon- 
ger reason for want of faith in the human mind. It has proved its 
greatness by its achievements. It has demonstrated the capability 
of its powers for infinite expansion, and the boundlessness of Na- 
ture’s resources for its improvement. But, though it has accom- 
plished so much, it is still in the infancy of its development. 


“ How distant is the human mind from the perfection to which it may attain— 
from the perfection for which it was created! How incapabie are we of grasping 
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372 BENEVOLENCE—PROFITS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


the whole future destiny of man! Let any one even descend into his own 
mind—let him picture there the highest point of perfection to which man, to 
which society may attain, that he can conceive, that he can ‘hope ;—let him then 
contrast this picture with the present state of the world, and he will feel assured 
that society and civilisation are still in their childhood: that, however great the 
distance they have advanced, that which they have before them is incomparably, 
is infinitely greater."—Guizor's Hisrour ov Civitszation. ; 


But to conclude. What I have said, would seem to place th 
Association for Practical Science upon the benevolence of the peo- 
ple for its support. Benevolence is an ample foundation for any 
Institution which promises so largely for the public good, and seems 
to hold so important a place among the multiplied means for human 
advancement. By its encouragement, all, whether high or low, rich 
or poor, who have Inventive talent, will be incited to employ it in 
making further application of Science to the practical purposes of 
life. Now, unaided and single-handed, many are unable to mani- 
fest their powers, to embody their conceptions in a manner to be 
appreciated and rendered serviceable in promoting human good 

his Institution will furnish every facility for the production of im- 
provements. ‘To it, all can resort for aid, and find at command al 
the power they need. Thus, by calling more Inventive talent inw 
activity, this Association will be a powerful engine in the cause o: 
Progress. As Inventions, more than anything else, distinguish 1), 
age, and characterise the civilisation of the nineteenth century, th 
importance of facilitating their production is apparent to all. 

But this Institution does not appeal solely to the benevolence an 
advancing spirit of the people. As every truly noble enterpris 
should do, it promises to sustain itself; yea, more—to be a soure: 
of great pecuniary profit to all who contribute to its establishment 
Immense sums have been realised by speculators, who have takeu 
advantage of the necessities of Inventors, and obtained rights for: 
trifle. While the ingenious have pined in want, wealthy business men 
have doubled and tripled their fortunes by the inventions their authors 
were unable to perfect. ‘This Institution, while it will secure justic: 
to the talented, will itself profit largely by the aid it renders them. 
and instead of one or two commanding all the pecuniary advanta- 
ges of new improvements, they will be enjoyed by many. lis 
terms of assistance will be fixed, and those who seek its aid. 
will not, as now, be at the mercy of the selfish. Thus, investments 
in this enterprise cannot be otherwise than profitable. This can be 
appreciated, by every one who has observed the revolutions wroughi. 
as it were, by enchantment, in the various branches of business, in 
consequence of improvements which are the offspring of Invention 
But we will not thus appeal to the money-making spirit of the peo- 
ple. An inducement infinitely higher is held out—one that is pure. 
and appeals to our philanthropic sentiments. Pecuniary specula- 
tion is a trifle with those whose virtuous souls are quickened into 
life by every opportunity to advance the Race. 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


Arr. LXVIII.—ROMAN LAND LAWS.* 


| resume the thread of history concerning the Legisla- 
tion of the Roman People, touching the ownership and 
possession of the soil. 

I rested the subject +t in the midsi of the greatest violence 
and tumult. The Aristocracy, on the one hand, and the 
People, on the other, had carried their mutual animosities 
to a perilous extreme; so much so, that the timid quailed 
in fear, and the oppressors of the poor trembled for their 
personal safety. By the exertion of vigour, already de- 
scribed, the Senate recovered their former authority, affairs 
returned to their usual channel, and quietude was again 
restored by the awe which talent, power and wealth are 
ever able to cast over the mass of mind. 


“Questions of Legislation were allowed to take their rise in the 
Senate, and were not carried to the people, without the sanction of 
the Senate’s authority. The legislative power was exercised in the 
assembly of the centuries, and the prohibitory or defensive func- 
tion of the tribunes, or representatives of the people, was such as 
to prevent the abuses of the executive power in the hands of the 
aristocracy, without stopping the proceedings of the government, or 
substituting a democratical usurpation in its place. Even the judi- 
cative power vested in the equestrian order, promised to have a sal- 
utary effect, by keeping a balance between the different ranks and 
distinctions of men in the republic. The aristocratical party, not- 
withstanding the recent ascendancy they had gained, did not at- 
tempt to rescind any of the regular institutions of Gracchus: they 
were contented with inflicting punishments on those who had been 
accessary to the late sedition, and with re-establishing such of the 
nobles as had suffered by the violence of the popular faction.” f 


Here I might make the remark, that Ferguson, the his- 
torian, from whom I am at present obtaining my facts, 
shares the weakness of almost all English historians, as 
well as others who were bred under the false philosophy 
which does not recognise the civil equality of all, and 
which justifies the acquisition of wealth and power, at the 
expense of the mass of the people. Hence, he charges all 


* Continued from page 303. + Page 192. + Ferguson. 









































374 UNFAITHFULNESS OF HISTORY. 





the blame of the recent disorders in Rome, upon the pop- in 

ular party ; whereas, according to his own meagre show- fol 

ing of the facts, the aristocratic party were the first ag- ga 

gressors, and the first cause of all the troubles; although fro 

it is not to be denied, that the proceedings of the popular his 

party were not sufficiently temperate. But, when the Few de 

persist in trampling upon the prostrate Mass, and when it rie 

requires the severest struggle, on the part of the people, to in 

rise from their depression, nothing but commotion can be th 

expected. The millions, though everything be stripped as 

from them but their lank muscles and their bones, are, sh 

nevertheless, mighty when moved by the eloquent tongues , 

that speak their grievances. The Mass of every nation, if Sl 

kept too long in degradation, by the injustice of the Few, m 

will, at last, rise in their wrath, and strike the tyrants down. S 

A faithful history of the people has not been written, w 

p> because they have been overlooked, while the powerful Sl 
net have attracted the gaze of the world. Aristocrats have tk 
i scorned the people, and history has come down to us th 
through their delicately gloved fingers. 1 

But to return. On the restoration of peace, the state of P 

parties was somewhat reversed. Some of the most influ- 1 

ential men of the popular party withdrew from the peo- 9 

ple’s cause, and were rewarded for their treachery by the 0 

patronage of the great. The period of these events was . 

about 67 years before Christ. . 

About this time, Caius Marius appeared in the public ‘ 

assemblies of the people. 

1 





“He was of obscure birth, and rustic manners, formed amid the 
occupations of a peasant, and the hardships of a legionary soldier, 
but of a resolute spirit and insatiable ambition. He is remarkable 
for having suffered more repulses in his first attempts to be elected 
into office, and for having succeeded more frequently afterwards. 
than any other Roman citizen during the existence of the Com- 
monwealth.”’* 





About this time, too, (sixty years before Christ,) Adher- 
bal, the rightful heir to the crown of Numidia, appealed 
to Rome to assist him against Jugurtha, the adopted son of 
the late king, who had procured the assassination of 
Heimpsal, the brother of Adherbal, and seemed successful 
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in his usurpation. At the conclusion of the war which 
followed, Marius appointed a thanksgiving, and, while en- 
gaged in offering up the customary sacrifice, news came 
from Rome, that the people had dispensed with the law * in 
his favour, and again chosen himconsul. This choice was 
determined in consequence of an alarm, that the barba- 
rians, the Cimbri, Teutones, &c., were approaching Rome 
in their fury. Marius was needed to command against 
this terrible enemy. The alarm was somewhat premature, 
as the barbarians were only migrating westward, and 
showed no disposition to cross the Alps at this time. 

From the time the troubles, occasioned by the oppres- 
sions of the Aristocracy on the one hand, and the extreme 
measures of the Gracchi on the other, were quieted, the 
Senate had retained its authority, and restrained the Trib- 
unes of the people within their ordinary bounds. But 
suspicions were now excited against them, on account of 
their transactions with Jugurtha, and the miscarriages in 
the Numidian war, and they again lost their advantage. 
The whole order of nobility were mercenary traders, dis- 
posed to sell what the public intrusted to their honour. 
They were exceedingly impressible, when money or per- 
sonal advantage tempted their cupidity.t A large number 
of Senators were degraded for receiving bribes from Ju- 
gurtha, and the Tribunes procured the establishment of a 
special commission for their trial. This measure created 
another commotion, and the worst passions of the people 
were excited. One party learned to cherish falsehood and 
perjury, and the other lived in continual fear of having 
these engines employed against themselves. 

The Tribunes began again to feel their own importance, 
and laws were made to promote the interests of the people. 


“ By the Agrarian law of Gracchus, certain limits were set to es- 
tates in land; but, in order to render the excess of lands, in the 
hands of any particular person, immediately useful to the people, 
it was permitted, by an amendment made during the low state of 
the aristocratical party, that persons in possession of more than the 
legal measure of land, might retain their estates, but subject to a 
rent to be collected for the benefit of the poorer citizens; and thus 
it was proposed, that, without any trouble in taking possession of 


* That no one could be elected Consul, while absent from Rome, nor re-elected 
till after ten years, 
T Sallust. 
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376 PRIESTCRAFT AND DEMOCRACY. 


lands, or removing from the city, the favourites of the party should 
be accommodated, and reap the fruits of sedition and idleness un- 
impaired.” 


In the second consulate of Marius, M. Marcius Phillip- 
pus, one of the Tribunes, moved to restore the law of Ti- 
berius Gracchus, concerning the division of estates in land, 
and, in his speech in support of this motion, affirmed that 
there were not two thousand families in Rome possessed 
of any property in land whatever. This motion, however, 
was withdrawn. 


**Among the crimes which the populace were now so eager to pun- 

ish, fortunately that of peculation, or extortion in the provinces, 
was one. ‘To facilitate complaints on this subject, not only persons 
having an immediate interest in the case, but all to whom any 
money or effects injuriously taken might have otherwise come by 
inheritance, were entitled to prosecute for this offence; and any 
alien, who convicted a Roman citizen of this crime, so as to have 
him struck off the rolls of the people, was himself to be enrolled, 
instead of the citizen displaced. 

* Domitius, one of the tribunes, attacked the aristocratical consti- 
tution even of the priesthood, and endeavoured to transfer the right 
of election from the order itself to the people; but superstition, 
which continues to influence the bulk of mankind, after reason has 
failed, here stood in his way. ‘The custom was against him; and, 
in such matters, religion and custom are the same. The people, 
therefore, it was confessed, could not interfere without profanation ; 
but a certain part of the people might judge of the candidates, and 
instruct the college of priests whom they were to choose. The 
same artifice, or verbal evasion, had been already admitted in the 
form of electing the Pontifex Maximus, now chosen by seventeen 
of the tribes who were drawn by lot. 

“During this period, a just alarm was taken on the subject of 
private, as well as public corruption. Liberty was conceived to 
imply a freedom from every restraint, and to justify license and 
contempt of the laws. The aids which were given to the people. 
to enable them to subsist in profusion and idleness; the wealth that 
was passing to Rome, in the hands of traders, contractors, and farm- 
ers of the revenue, as well as provincial officers, by whom the 
profits of a first appointment were lavished in public shows, fights 
of gladiators, and baiting of wild beasts, to gain the people in their 
canvass for farther preferments: these several circumstances tend- 
ed, in the highest degree, to corrupt the people, and to render them 
unworthy of that sovereignty which they actually possessed in the 
prevalence of the popular faction.” 
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MARIUS SIXTH TIME CONSUL. 377 


The animosities of the two great parties were again car- 
ried to extremes. Marius took advantage of them, pro- 
cured the consulate for the sixth time, entered into concert 
with the Tribune Apuleius Saturnius, and their alliance 
was strengthened by the accession of the Pretor Glaucia. 


“Upon the approach of the tribunitian election, the senate and 
nobles exerted themselves to prevent the re-election of Saturnius; 
and nine out of the new candidates were, without any question, de- 
clared to be duly elected in preference to him. The tenth place, 
too, was actually filled by the election of Nonius Sufenas, whom 
the aristocracy had supported with all its influence. But the party 
of Apuleius, enraged at their disappointment, had recourse to vio- 
lence; forced Nonius, though already vested with the sacred char- 
acter of tribune, to take refuge in a work-shop, from whence he 
was dragged by some of the late soldiery attached to Marius, and 
slain. ‘The assembly broke up, and sober persons, though reputed 
of the popular party, retired under the strongest impressions of af- 
flietion and terrour. 

“Marius had reason to apprehend some violent resolution from 
the senate, and was in no haste to assemble that body. Meantime, 
Glaucia, in the night, with a party armed with daggers, took pos- 
session of the capitol and place of assembly, and, at an early hour 
in the morning, having gone through the forms of election, an- 
nounced Apuleius again tribune, in the place that was vacated by 
the murder of Nonius. 

“Apuleius hastened to gratify his party, by proposing popular 
laws. One to seize, in the name of the public, those lands on the 
Po, which had lately been desolated by the migrations of the bar- 
barous nations, and to distribute them, in lots, to the poorer citizens. 

“ Another, by which it was resolved, that in the province of Af- 
rica a hundred jugera a man should be distributed to the veterans; 
that new settlements should be made in Greece, Macedonia, and 
Sicily ; and that the money taken from the temple at Tolosa should 
be employed in the purchase of lands for a like purpose; that, 
wherever these colonies should be planted, Marius should have a 
power to inscribe at each of the settlements, three aliens into the 
list of citizens. That the price hitherto paid for corn, by the peo- 
ple at the public granaries, should be remitted, and that corn should 
be distributed gratis.” 


Apuleius seems to have been a somewhat factious dem- 
agogue. This species of the genus homo, is characterised 
by a ready disposition to make use of all means, good or 
bad, to forward their selfish views. They frequently in- 
jure a good cause by espousing it. 





378 SUPERSTITION REBUKED. 


“ Apuleius, to extend the power of the popular assemblies, ani 
to remove every impediment from his own designs, brought for. 
ward a number of new regulations. One to confirm a former stat- 
ute, by which the acts of the tribes were declared to have the force 
of laws. Another, declaring it to be treason for any person to in- 
terrupt a tribune in putting a question to the people. A third, 
obliging the senate to confirm every act of the tribunes within five 
days after such act had passed, and requiring every senator, under 
pain of a fine, and of being struck off the rolls, to take an oath to 
abide by these regulations. While these motions were in debate, 
some one of the party, who opposed them, in order to stop the ca- 
reer of this factious tribune, ovserved, that it thundered; a circum- 
stance, which, upon the ordinary maxims of the Roman augurs, 
was sufficient to suspend any business in which the people were en- 
gaged, and to break up their assembly. ‘If you be not silent,’ said 
Apuleius to the person who observed that it thundered, ‘ you wil! 
also find that it hails.’ The assembly, accordingly, without being 
deterred by this interposition of the auspices, passed acts to these 
several purposes. ‘The power of the senate was entirely suppressed, 
their part of the legislature was reduced to a mere form, and even 
this they were not at liberty to withhold.” 
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The commotion continued to increase, until it reached a 
point of extreme peril to the Republic. Assassinations 
were frequent. Marius held the sword of the state, and 
was compelled to draw it in defence of the public peace. 
Marius hated the aristocratical party, but was forced to 
put down the people, by reason of the public exigency, al- 
though, in so doing, he favoured the Senate. Order was, 
at last, measurably restored, and the Senate became again 
the supreme power at Rome. These events occurred about 
50 years before Christ. 
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‘“‘ Amidst these triumphs of the aristocratical party, Sextus Titius, 
one of the tribunes, still had the courage to move a revival of the 
Agrarian law of Gracchus. The proposal was acceptable in the 
assembly of the people. And the edict was accordingly passed; 
but it was observed, that while the people were met on this busi- 
ness, two ravens fought in the air above the place of assembly, and 
the college of augurs, on pretence of this unfavorable omen, an- 
nulled the decree. Titius, the author of it, was soon after con- 
demned for having in his house the statue of Saturnius.”’ 
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Perhaps it would be well, in this place, to indicate some- 
thing of the state of the public mind of Rome at this time, 
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as the cause of Truth depends upon the mental position of 
man. Occasionally, a truly great man, considering the 
time, was found, to redeem his species from total corrup- 
tion and depravity. When the Senators were called upon 
to take the oath imposed by the Tribunes, as mentioned 
above, all were forced, through fear, to comply, except 
Metellus, who thought it wrong for the Senate to yield all 
their power, and leave the factious multitude without any 
restraint. No entreaties of friends, who represented the 
dangers with which he was threatened, could move him. 
“If it were always safe to do right,” he said, “ who would 
do wrong? But good men are distinguished by choosing 
to do right, even when it is least for their safety to do so.” 
On the following day he was banished, but remarked, “ If 
the times should mend, I shall recover my station; if not, 
it is a happiness to be absent from hence.” 

Something of the debasement of the mass of mind, can 
be seen from the following : 


“L. Cornelius Sylla, who had been questor in the year of Rome 
six hundred and forty-six, now, afier an interval of about fourteen 
years, and without having been edile, stood candidate for the office 
of pretor. Whether his neglect of political honours, during this 
period, proceeded from idleness, or from want of ambition, is un- 
certain. His character will justify either construction, being equal- 
ly susceptible of dissipation, and of the disdain of ordinary distinc- 
tions. The people, however, refused to gratify him in his desire 
of passing on to the office of pretor without being edile, as they 
were resolved to be gratified with the magnificent shows of wild 
beasts, which his supposed correspondence with the the king of 
Mauritania enabled him to furnish. But, to remove this objection 
to his preferment, he gave out, that, as pretor, he was to exhibit 
the same shows which were expected from him as edile; and hav- 
ing, in the following year, persisted in his suit, he was accordingly 
elected, and fulfilled the expectations of the people; insomuch, that 
he is said to have let loose, in the circus, a hundred maned, or male 
lions, and to have exhibited the method of baiting or fighting them 
by Mauritanian huntsmen. Such was the price which candidates 
for preferment at Rome were obliged to pay for public favour.” 


Now place the following by the side of the above: 
“From an edict of the censors, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and 


Cn. Licinius Crassus, condemning the schools of Latin rhetoric, it 
appears that the Romans, during this period, still received with re- 
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luctance the refinements which were gradually taking place in the 
literary, as well as in the other arts. ‘Whereas information,’ said 
the censors, in their edict, ‘has been lodged before us, that schools 
are kept by certain persons, under the title of Latin rhetoricians, 1 
which the youth of this city resort, and at which they pass entire 
days in frivolity and sloth; and whereas our ancestors have deter- 
mined what their children should learn, and what exercises they 
ought to frequent; these innovations on the customs and manners 
of our forefathers being, in our opinion, offensive and wrong, we 
publish these presents, that both masters and scholars, given to these 
ah illicit practices, may be duly apprised of our pleasure.’ Cicero 
gh, being now fourteen years of age, and employed in learning that 
oY eloquence for which he became so famous, was probably involved 
in this censure, as frequenting the schools, which, by this formal 


edict of the magistrate, were condemned.” 
[To be continued. 


Arr. LXIX.—GIDEON’S THREE HUNDRED. 























BY THOMAS L. BOUCHER. 






On Moreh, as the sun was setting, 
And wrapt its summit in a glow, 

Upon a rock high over-jetting 
The woods and dark ravines below, 

A litle band of brothers stood, 

And sung aloft their evening hymn to God. 






Dark as the plumage of the raven, 
Their youthful locks; and, all unshorn, 
They floated in the breeze of even, 
As night-clouds round the brow of morn. 
And calm and holy were the rays 
Of confidence, which beamed from every face. 


‘ 


Ten thousand tents, of snowy whiteness, 
Were flapping in the plain below! 
Ten thousand spears, with starry brightness, 
Glanced back the rosy evening’s glow! 
And giants huge, with ponderous shield, 
Stalked heavily across the tented field. 




















NIGHT OF BATTLE. 


Tis night! The infant moon reposes 
Upon the lap of twilight grey. 
Each tent of Amalek encloses 
The listless strollers of the day. 
And all is deep tranquility, 
From Moreh’s base to distant Galilee. 


Does Israel sleep? A little longer— 
And dim may be his altars’ light !— 

Can Rachel slumber? For her younger 
Must meet the deadly foe to-night! 

And can the maiden cease to weep 

For him who watches on the mountain steep ? 


Ah! tearful eyes are sadly turning 
To yonder beetling rock afar— 

Where, dimly seen, the camp-fire burning, 
Seems but the radiance of a star. 

Deep sobbing, ever and anon, 

Cuts short the low-breathed, earnest orison. 


Adown the rugged slope descending, 
With darkened lamp, and clarion horn, 
The youthful band their steps are bending, 
To meet the enemy ere morn. 
Why pause they now, all hushed and awed? 
Their leader stands apart, and talks with God! 


Woe! woe! to Amalek, whose slumbers 
Are dreams of butchered sire and son! 
Rejoice not, Midian, in thy numbers, 
Nor proudly deem the victory won! 
The cloudy pillar burns to-night, 
And the red arm of vengeance gleams with light! 


The starry host,—the sands of Ocean,— 
Exceed thee not in multitude. 

Thy chariots’ roar, in wild commotion,— 
The night-storm ’s in the leafy wood! 

But when the morrow’s sun shall wane, 

Thy sons are numbered with the voiceless slain. 


* * * 
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THE MEETING. 


Again ’tis eve. ‘The moon is shining 
More brightly than the eve before, 
Edging, with silver gauze, the awning 
Of clustering vines above the door. 
Here sit beneath the chequered shade, 
A tearful mother, and a weeping maid! 


A shout! He comes! He comes! Wide open 
The mother’s arms, to clasp her son! 

He speaks—in accents faint and broken,— 
“The sword of God and Gideon!” 

QO, sweet the tears by Adah shed!— 

She laughs—she knows not why—he is not dead! 





High curls the wreath above the altar, 
Where smokes the evening sacrifice. 

And hark! from timbrel, harp, and psalter, 
In concord loud, what strains arise! 

“Q, praise Jehovah! In the hour 

Of deep distress, he saved us by his power!” 


Arr. LXX.— MAN MADE FOR HAPPINESS. 


BY GEORGE 8. WEAVER. 


Ou! the sorrows of this vale of tears! says one. Oh! 
the trials of this probationary state! exclaims a pious de- 
votee. We are doomed to suffering and earthly grief, as 
the sparks to fly upward! reiterates a third. And so the 
doleful cry goes round, that “ Man is born in sorrow and 
reared in tears.” 

How long have our ears been saluted and pained by 
such irreverential, irreligious moaning! such sorrow-la- 
dened, woe-begetting lamentations! Who is made the 
wiser, better or happier by them? What virtue is strength- 
ened, what ennobling desire enlarged, what high and holy 
aspiration awakened by their use, or by yielding to their 
influence? What faculty of the mind is cultivated, what 
feeling of the heart improved? Is there any faculty of the 
mind that receives pleasure from them, any moral senti- 
ment that lives and thrives on such woe-begetting food? 
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Certainly not. Then they are wrong; false in fact, and 
evil in their influences. It is my happiness to have re- 
ceived a sunnier view of earth, a holier idea of life, a high- 
er and more heaven-sent philosophy. 

Man is made for happiness. His Maker, in his infinite 
goodness, has so arranged his organisation, so constituted 
the whole man, and all the circumstances that surround 
his being, that happiness seems to have been the entire 
motive to his creation. All within him speaks of happi- 
ness as the grand design of his being, and is eloquent in 
praising God for so glorious an exhibition of the infinite 
graciousness and excellence of his character. 

Every member of his wonderfully constructed body, tells 
of happiness, as the sole object for which it was given. 
Every desire, feeling, emotion of the mind in its healthy 
action, proclaims the great truth, that its real function is 
to administer to the happiness of its possessor. Happi- 
ness is the object of all man’s actions, the paramount, all- 
absorbing desire of his soul. He lives, and moves, and 
acts under its inspiration. No matter where he has been 
placed ; whether on Lapland’s ice-bound shore, in Italy’s 
delightful vales, or on Afric’s burning sands; he has sought 
and hoped to be happy. Nor has caste or condition, age 
or sex, or any other circumstance, ever extinguished this 
burning beacon-light of the soul. The poor, penury-strick- 
en, half-starved tenant of the smoky mud hut, whose gaunt, 
lean visage tells of no want satisfied, has as bright visions 
of happier hours, and longs as fervently for a visit from his 
good angel, as does the imperial monarch, the devotee of 
wealth, or the gifted mind that illumines the world with 
the bright scintillations of his genius. The child of ten 
years, and the silvery-headed old man of three-score years 
and ten, are alike hoping to be happy, alike putting forth 
their energies to secure this prize that glitters before uni- 
versal man. All are aiming at it, all striving for it, all 
hoping to obtain it. It is the motive for every action, the 
inspiring cause of every effort. It fills our minds, in wak- 
ing hours, with a thousand visions, and keeps something 
before them continually. In our dreams, it calls us to ac- 
tion, to thought, to a realisation of its visions. This uni- 
versal desire for happiness, constituting the beacon-light of 
his whole life, from the cradle to the grave, is a proof pos- 
itive, that man was made for it, and that it is within his 
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384 GRANDEUR OF NATURE. 






reach. His Creator did not implant this strong, restless, 
exhaustless desire in his nature, only to tantalise his feel- 
ings, and mock all his efforts to gratify it. Nor did he 
place the object of his sole desire so high above his reach, 
that it is impossible, or even difficult, for him to obtain it. 
It is right in his pathway. Like the flowers that bedeck 
his path across the vernal heath, it has but to be plucked 
to be enjoyed. Does any one still raise the doleful cry of 
earth’s vale of tears, life’s anguish-ladened breath? and 
declare that man was not made for happiness; that his na- 
ture is not fitted for it? 

When he goes forth in the morning, amid the bountiful 
productions of his mother earth, when rich fruits are grow- 
ing on every side, his nature prompts him to put forth his 
hand, and pluck and eat. If he yields to the inward 
prompting, the enjoyment of gustatory pleasure is the sure 
result. Besides, his whole system is invigorated; life is 
inspired in it all. He has vision given him, and he can- 
not turn, when objects are not before him to gratify and 
delight his eager curiosity. The fragrance of a thousand 
flowers and plants is rising on every gale, to delight his 
organs of smell, and as many songs are floating on every 
breeze, to charm his ear, and to give enjoyment to the spirit 
that listens, delighted, within. He loves things beautiful 
and sublime, and earth and skies are full of beauty and 
grandeur. Ocean and river, lake and rill, woodland and 
prairie, are all before him, in their thousand varied forms, 
inviting him to behold and appreciate their beauties, sub- 
limities and glories. The heavens are rolling, with a mil- 
lion stupendous worlds, above and around him. The 
grand drama of the skies is acted in his presence. Im- 
mensity is filled with boundless magnificence. In imagi- 
nation he may survey it all, and exquisite, exalted happi- 
ness attends every step of his ethereal flights. He desires 
and delights to trace the philosophy of things, to inquire 
the reasons, to search out causes, and study effects; and 
Nature is one mighty chain of cause and effect, in which 
not a link is broken. Reason roams delighted through the 
infinitude of her ways. He loves order, arrangement and 
harmony; and “order is heaven’s first law.” Inharmony 
is not found in Nature. Manisaworshiping being. The 
feeling of veneration, respect and reverence for Deity, is 
implanted deeply in his nature, and has been exhibited in 
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some form, in whatever country, age of the world, or con- 
dition of life, history has given us any account of his do- 
ings; and God is everywhere. His goodness, power, and 
glory, shine in all created things. He finds happiness of 
the most exalted kind, in the worship of his heavenly 
Father in spirit and in truth. He loves to contemplate the 
being and perfections of Him who is the eternal Fountain 
of truth and goodness; and God has not only revealed 
himself in all his works, but through his prophets, his Son, 
and his apostles. Man is also a social being, and imbued 
more or less with the spirit of philanthropy and love. In 
harmony with, and adaptation to, these feelings, is society, 
and all its calls for charity, love and goodness. We are 
dependent upon each other; and it is blessed to give and 
to receive, but more to give. We are happy when we 
give with the right spirit, and happy when we receive. 
We are happy in loving and being loved. 

Association with our fellows is a law of our nature, and 
we are happy in obeying it. When heart beats against 
heart, it produces pleasure. When smile is returned to 
smile, it thrills the soul with delight. When hand grasps 
hand, in love, it awakens joy within. Oh, who can ex- 
press the pleasures that flow into the heart from the un- 
sealed fountains of friendship and love? Who can tell 
anything of the deep and holy joys that we experience, 
by a close and intimate union of spirit with those we love ? 
Man is also a spiritual being, and God is a spirit, and a 
spiritual world is revealed, in which all is pure and holy, 
which is filled with spiritual joy and glory. He delights 
to contemplate that world, to anticipate its bliss, to enter 
more into its enjoyments. A great and exhaustless foun- 
tain of happiness is here opened, whose streams flow out 
continually. Man desires and longs for purer joys, and a 
higher existence than earth affords. Here, those longing 
aspirations find a resting place. Here, heaven and earth 
are united. Hope here finds an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and every other joy of earth is light- 
ened by its inspiration. 

Of the beauty, excellence, and exaltation of man’s spir- 
itual nature, and of the joys that may grow therefrom, by 
a proper cultivation of the entire man, comparatively 
nothing can be told. So full of errour has the world ever 
been, and so slightly educated have been its people, and 
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that so improperly, that comparatively nothing can now be 
asserted of the capabilities of the human mind in this res- 
pect, and of the enjoyments that lie hidden within these 
capabilities. Enough, however, is known by every one 
who turns his thoughts within, that great is the joy that is 
felt, by a contemplation of the spirituality of the inner 
man, and its likeness to Him in whom dwells all perfection. 

Who will say, then, that man is not made for happiness? 
When we see that every faculty of his mind finds its prop- 
er and legitimate gratification in the nature of things; 
that there is a perfect adaptation of matter to mind, and 
mind to matter; that pleasure attends the natural and 
proper use of every sense, every healthful and proper 
movement of the body; that the real function of every 
member of the body, and faculty of the mind, is to admin- 
ister to our happiness, who can say, that man was formed 
for anything else ? 

If, every time we opened our eyes, every object we saw 
gave us pain; if every morsel of food we took was bitter. 
or nauseating ; if, every time we moved a limb, our bodies 
were tortured; if the odours from every flower were dis- 
gusting, and the songs of all Nature were croaking dis- 
cords, and gave us fear and torment; if the face of our fel- 
low was abhorrent, and the thought of God and the future 
tormenting—then we might infer that man was not made 
for happiness, and could not and would not be happy. 

These are but a tithe of the arguments that present 
themselves, in favour of the truth asserted in the caption 
of this article. We might trace out all our various mani- 
festations of mentality, and show their adaptation to man’s 
happiness. We might show, also, the strong tendency in 
our natures to resist evils from without, and to adapt them- 
selves to the circumstances that surround us. Volumes 
might be written, evincing the beauty, harmony and excel- 
lence of man’s constitution—the noblest, most sublime 
work of God on earth. But a most rude sketch, the faint- 
est outline, is all that time and space will now allow me 
to draw. 

The question may here be asked, if man was made for 
happiness, why is he not happy? Why has he suffered so 
much, that he has named his abiding place “a vale of 
tears”? I answer, because he has not lived true to his 
nature. It was necessary, in order to make him capable 
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of happiness, in a world constituted like ours, to make him 
a subject of law, and that he should derive that happiness 
from obedience to that law. Accordingly, we find that he 
is a creature of law, to the minutest particular. Not a 
particle of the matter that composes his body, not a thought, 
feeling or action of his body or mind, from the instant of 
his conception to the moment of his death, that is not sub- 
ject to an unvarying, ever-living law. 

If he obeys all of the laws, physical, organic and men- 
tal, which constitute the great foundation of his being, he 
will—must, of necessity—enjoy the most substantial, un- 
alloyed happiness. The very miseries that the human 
race do suffer, in their disobedience to the laws upon which 
God has founded their being, is a most unanswerable ar- 
gument in favour of the proposition, that man was made, 
that his constitution is fitted for happiness. These suffer- 
ings are the sentinels that his transgressions call up upon 
the watch-towers of his constitution, to force him to obedi- 
ence and happiness. If he wanders in the least from the 
true and happy path that his Maker has marked out for 
him, a sentinel starts up, pierces him with a dagger, and 
cries “stop.” If he obeys not the injunction, another and 
a stronger dart is hurled, and a louder and bolder injunc- 
tion given for him to return to the path of rectitude. If 
this is unavailing, he is pierced still deeper, and so on, till 
his nature sinks under the assaults of those faithful senti- 
nels, that guard the treasures of his happiness, and he dies 
a victim to the blows that his misconduct called down upon 
his own guilty head. 

Yes, in the way of obedience alone can he find the hap- 
piness for which he is made; and oh! what joys he may 
reap, then! what flowers he may pluck, with which to gar- 
land his spirit’s brow! Bright, bright is the sunshine of 
that joyous path. Its course is along the bowers of bliss. 
It is that glorious way, along which Wisdom delights to 
lead her children, whose ways are pleasantness, and all of 
whose paths are peace. 

Now is the time to enter.that way, and walk among the 
children of light. Every moment we delay is lost forever. 
Every opportunity we lose for real enjoyment, can never 
be regained. This is the time to enter upon the true phi- 
losophy of life, that we may live hereafter—live to enjoy 
and make the most and best of everything, to make all 
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388 GOOD ADVICE. 


things subservient to real soul-felt enjoyment. To secure 
the prize that all are searching, we should live, and eat, 
and drink of God’s bounty, to be happy, always in the 
gladness of gratitude, acknowledging the Giver. We 
should labour and rest for the same object. Every energy 
of body and mind should be brought into useful and pleas- 
urable action. The study of our own nature should be al- 
ways before us, that we may learn more and more of what 
is necessary for the health and comfort of our physical sys- 
tems, and the health, strength and purity of our minds. 
Cleanliness of body, and purity of mind, in their most ex- 
tended significations, should engage our continual atten- 
tion ; for it is wise to be clean, healthy and pure; and wis- 
dom’s ways are pleasantness, and in her paths is the ob- 
ject of our search. Our food, drink, exercise, amusements, 
studies, and labours, should all be such as our natures re- 
quire, to administer the greatest amount of unalloyed, sub- 
stantial happiness. 

We should do everything because we love to do it; 
should love to do everything that awakens real joy in any 
creature ; but nothing that causes a pang of misery to any- 
thing capable of suffering. We should have a well-regu- 
lated system of living. ° Every day should be like all oth- 
ers, or as nearly as possible. Time should be husbanded 
in the best possible manner, so that not a moment shall be 
lost. Extremes of all kinds should be avoided. They are 
always injurious, and prevent that happiness which should 
be the certain attendant of every action. Variety of ex- 
ercise, both mental and physical, is absolutely necessary to 
continued happiness. Hence, when so wearied with our 
employment, that it ceases to become a pleasure, we should 
leave it for something else which is desirable, and which 
we can do with pleasing alacrity. When our bodies are 
so fatigued with physical exercise, as to begin to depress 
our spirits, we should rest, and seek mental pursuits. And 
when wearied with mental efforts, we should turn from 
them to physical employments. The body and mind should 
labour together ; for, from the action of both, we derive the 
greatest pleasure. They each, in their turn, enhance the 
happiness of the other, and neither can be at peace when 
the other is suffering. The body, its health, and comfort, 
should be watched with the most assiduous care, as well 
for its own happiness, as for the well-being of the whole 
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mind. <A diseased body will make an unhappy mind, and 
an unhappy mind a diseased body. So the moral and in- 
tellectual purity of the mind should be our constant study, 
both for mental and physical enjoyment. Temperance in 
all things—in eating, drinking, sleeping, exercising, study- 
ing and amusements—should be most rigidly observed. 
All amusements should be such as yield intellectual and 
moral cultivation, and never result in any evil. 

If these things are attended to, labour will become a 
pleasure, intellectual cultivation replete with happiness, 
and moral purity the cause of the most refined and 
high-souled enjoyment. Man will be found in _har- 
mony with himself. Nature is a great and instructive 
book, which must be studied to be learned, and made to 
yield its treasures. 

Revelation will be found absolutely necessary to man’s 
happiness, to a knowledge of God and his ways to man. 
A higher, holier, more spiritual life, will be the certain and 
speedy result. Duties will become privileges, and happi- 
ness will be the unavoidable result. Oh, life! how happy 
it will be then! what a priceless blessing at the hand of 
our good Creator! What an Eden will earth have be- 
come, and how worthy an abode for its noble lord! 

If we thus obey the dictates of true wisdom, and live in 

erfect obedience to the laws of our being, obey God in 
all things, fill our lives with joy, make glad our beating 
hearts, and rejoice always in the buoyancy of being, we 
shall be almost certain to prolong our lives to a gre<n old 
age. The silvery hairs of age will come on at not less 
than three score years and ten. And then they will be 
but the indications of extinguishing life, and not of fading 
joys. Life will go out of its present being, like a taper 
burnt to its socket; and our old age will be as much hap- 
pier than our youth, as we are wiser, better, and nearer a 
spiritual exaltation to an equality with the angels that 
burn, in the gloriousness of bliss, around the throne of God. 
Man was not made to go sorrowing down to the tomb. If 
he does, he dishonours, as much as he can, the great and 
good Being that gave him life, and from the bountiful 
storehouse of whose love he is drawing innumerable bles- 
sings. Oh! what unseen glories are burnishing the life of 
man! And how, like a thing of light, he should stand 
forth, amidst them all, in the beauty and image, the moral 
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VOICES OF LIFE. 






purity and grandeur, of the mighty Being who has stamped 
a living impress upon him, which eternity shall behold in 
the brightness of its great Original. 


SprinGFievp, Ouaro. 


Arr. LXXI.—THE VOICES OF LIFE. 


BY MISS PHCEBE CAREY. 


in the storm, and in the sunshine, 
On the land, and on the tide, 
Two spirits, strange and mystic, 
Walk forever by my side; 
And I have heard their voices, 
In life’s action and turmoil, 
With a heart fore’er vibrating 
Between repose and toil. 


One, with a stirring pathos, 
With a deep and earnest tone, 
To deeds of noble daring 
Would urge my spirit on; 
Forever pointing upward 
To the busy paths of life, 
And telling me what happiness 
Is found in earnest strife. 


The other, like a visiter, 
With a pleasing voice, and low, 

Calls to me from the quiet paths, 
And flowery vales below; 

Pointing to the shady bowers of life, 
Whose lulling pleasures please, 

And telling me what happiness 

Is found in rest and ease. 


Sometimes I hear the voice sublime, 
When its thrilling echoes roll, 


Till it rouses all the energies 


Within my dormant soul ; 
And I long to tread the pathway, 
Opened upward to the day, 


Till I hear that sweet voice calling me, 


And falter by the way! 


AN ANALOGY. 
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Arr. LXXII.— EDUCATION. 
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Annual Report of the Educational Condition of the Coloured 
People of Cincinnati, including the sentiment in Mercer 
county, Ohio. Presented at the Exhibition of the Cincinnati 
High School, April, 1847, by John O. Wattles, Agent of the 
Female Educational Society. 
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Am a general wreck, is frequently found the jewel. 
With grim desolation on either hand, shrouded in a deep 
cast of gloom, the mind is thrice gratified on beholding 
some beautiful object that seems to defy the sombre influ- 
ence around it, and smile, with double brightness, amidst 
surrounding ruin. The secret of the mind’s pleasure, un- 
der such circumstances, is, that while the crumbling monu- 
ments of former beauty and grandeur lie scattered in thick 
confusion, as though the Furies had passed by in wrath, 
and extorted the death-groan of the world, an object, un- 
touched by the destroyer’s hand, beaming in its native 
loveliness, and even reflecting more brightly on the dark- 
ness about it, comes to the beholder as a missionary of 
God, declaring Law and Order still supreme, and en- 
kindling hope of a final resurrection and restoration to life 
and harmony. 


“So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


When vice and crime stalk abroad at noon-day; when 
virtue is insulted, and benevolence pronounced a morbid 
manifestation; when the angels of mercy and kindness 
seem to have left the world, and the hand of man is raised 
in anger against his fellow; when the rich are preying 
upon the poor, and the strong trampling upon the weak; 
when the voice of pity seems hushed, and the eye that 
should compassionate, appears fixed in unsympathising 
rigidity,—then it is, that the appearance of a good man 
amid the moral desolation, gives promise of a “ better time 
coming,” and awakens confidence in Humanity. As the 
Polar Star guides the mariner o’er the tumultuous ocean, 
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so the good man, constant in his position, holds a light 
over the moral darkness, and failing virtue advances in 
safety, and strengthens in her progress. As the clouds 
will occasionally obscure the Star, and the ship without 
a guide take a random course, so will the scoffs and 
jeers of the unenlightened and vicious occasionally dim 
the radiance of the good man’s virtue, and divert the at- 
tention of the people to untrusty guides. But, as the 
clouds will pass with the awakened breeze, and the dis- 
heartened again rejoice in the return of their heavenly) 
light, so will struggling goodness resume her position, and 
charm into obedience a mocking world. 

A few years since, a portion of the poor, and, conse- 
quently, despised, in our city, had no access to the educa- 
ting and refining influences of society. Shut out from all 
the privileges which are so essential to the happiness and 
dignity of man, they seemed doomed to endure the pain 
and degradation of the outcast and hunted down, without 
a ray of hope to encourage and console. But, thanks to 
His universal Providence, the spirit of God broods over 
the unfortunate, and, when the appropriate time arrives, 
sends a Comforter and Saviour, to redeem and encourage. 

The crisis arrived, and two or three individuals appeared, 
like messengers of love, and bid the hearts of the poor be 
glad, and hope for deliverance. The question arose, how 
can this class be elevated to a position of virtue, respecta- 
bility and enjoyment? and the answer returned, as it ever 
must be, that, to be redeemed, the mind must be developed ; 
to be happy, the intellect and heart must be disciplined. 
Accordingly, a school was commenced. 


“The first attempt of the friends to establish a school perma- 
nently, was in a small room, on an alley, between Sixth street and 
Harrison street, near where the Bethel Church now stands. This 
room was so low, that the teachers could scarcely stand erect, and 
so small that when the first room-full had spelled their lessons, they 
would go home, and give the use of the room to the next. 

** Another was soon started in the basement of a building occu- 
pied as a Baptist Church, on Western Row. This was cold, and 
dark, and damp, and out of repair, precisely corresponding to the 
state of society around them. The creaking of the broken doors, 
and the clattering of the loose casements in the wind, chimed in 
miserable harmony with the boisterous ravings of the vile rabble 
that assailed them without.” 
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This beginning was made in 1835, since which time, schools 
have been conducted in various parts of the city. A re- 
port of their condition, made by the author of the report 
before me, in 1845, exhibits the following statistics: 





Number of schools in the city, - - : 3 


Number of scholars, - : : : : - 212 

Number of Newspapers taken, - : - 700 

Number who could read and write, - - - 556 

Literary Societies, - - - - . 3 “5 
Benevolent Associations, - - - 4 in 
{One of which bestowed nearly $1, 400, in one year, for be- eae 

nevolent purposes. | e 

Members of religious denominations, - - - 1000 


This will appear decidedly encouraging, when it is con- : 
sidered, that in 1835, in one district of the city then can- ES a 
vassed, not a single Newspaper was taken, not a literary 


or benevolent society was found among them, and but ‘ Tae 
twenty children attended school. But this praiseworthy Peg 
labour was not suffered to go on in quietude. Astonishing “Z 


as it appears at this time, these benevolent and full-hearted 
philanthropists endured, with unshaken fortitude, not only 7 
the jeers and contempt of the public, but also the violence : 
of the mob. 





“Those early schools were disturbed by the yells and the mis- 
siles of the mob, the teachers abused, and the children scattered. 
For a time, it was necessary, as their places of resort were discov- 
ered by the rabble, that the teachers should inform the children one 
day where they would meet them the next. And had it not been 
for the bold and noble self-sacrifice of several young women who 
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voluntarily offered their services as fellow labourers with the men, 

how long the blessings of general education would have been de- 
layed, is known only to Him to whom ‘the darkness is as open as = 
the light.’ 





“But the names of Miss Wright, Lowe, Matthews and Bishop, 
will be cherished by the coloured people of this city, while educa- e. 
tion shall be considered a blessing, and mental elevation a glory to me. 
humanity.” 


es . 












It is remarkable, that sensible people will force individ- ao 2 
uals into such circumstances as will inevitably degrade 
them, and then, not only treat them with contempt, as 
though they were God-smitten with inferiority, but also 
scorn, and throw obstacles in the way of those who endeav- 
our to bring the means of elevation within their reach. 
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“‘ The spirit of education had now been pretty generally imbibed, 
and the intellectual attainments of many of the scholars had fitted 
them for higher, and the more important branches of education, 
Stimulated with a desire for greater acquisitions, and hungering and 
thirsting for higher knowledge, they made application to the more 
elevated places of learning in the city. But not an academy, pub- 
lic school, or college, was open for their reception! And they 
sought, in other States, or in other parts of their own, to the addi- 
tional burden of their parents and friends, those opportunities which 
were denied them at home. Other auspicious occurrences now 
transpiring, at this period, made the matter of an elevated depan- 
ment of education more imperious.” 

* At this important juncture of affairs, when the demand at home 
and abroad had become positive and imperative, H. 8. Gilmore, a 
worthy and generous citizen of this place, came and nobly offered 
himself to fill the great and important position. 

**The Cincinnati High School’ was commenced, and, like mosi 
other works undertaken for the good of man, began with few fa- 
vourable auspices, save the heart and purse of him who com- 
menced it.’’ 


The High School opened with 20 scholars; but, by the 


remarkable perseverance, exceeding liberality, and life- 
giving sympathy of its noble patron, it was enabled, at the 
close of the last year, to present the following gratifying 
account of its prosperity : 


‘*Number of scholars in attendance 1st quarter, 160 
“ 6“ “ 9d 6“ 152 
“ “ “ 3d “ 177 
‘“ “ 6“ 4th sé 195 
In the Beneficiary Department, 1st quarter, 44 
“ “ “ 9d “ 39 
+ “ “ 3d ss 63 
‘“ ‘“ 4th “ 76 
Receipts for Tuition, - : : 
Donations to Beneficiary Department, 


Total amount of receipts, - 
Total amount of expenses, 


Balance for Beneficiary Department next year, 


Three individuals have contributed the beneficiary fund. 
The names of these benevolent individuals must not be 
overlooked. 














“Paschal B. Smith, = - - - - $300 00 
Mrs. Phebe Gilmore, - - - 333 40 
Joel Van Meter, : : : : 50 00 
by will, which has been received and duly appropriated.” 


The High School provides for a thorough education, and 
is not inferior, in this respect, to any Academy in the land. 
Besides instructing in all the branches usually taught in 
the higher institutions, it provides for a thorough discipline 
in Music. To the teacher of Music, the Report pays a de- 
served tribute—commending, in the highest terms, the 
kindness and generosity of Professor Colburn. He will 
receive the reward of well-doing. 


“Considered as a branch of education, Music is one of the most 
important; to the mind of the child, it is what the sun is to the 
flower—it makes it unfold its leaves, bud and blossom, and bring 
forth fruit; when connected with moral purity, it is like a tranquil 
river, bearing a floating garden on its current. So sweetly, and 
silently, and carefully it bears along the precious burden, that not 
a plant is broken, nor a flower jostled; and rapidly, and certainly, 
and quietly does it float them into the great ocean of infinite be- 
nevolence. Who would not rather pay twice the sum expended, 
than deprive their little ones of the enjoyment of Music? lt 
makes them happier, their bodies healthier, and their spirits better. 
It changes the gloom of the task-room to the cheerfulness of the 
Melodeon, and the weepings of the prison-house to the singings of 
Liberty, and makes, as they should be, ‘ Wisdom’s ways the ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths the paths of peace.’” 


I had the pleasure of attending the exhibition of this 
School, which was so excellent, that the people called for 
its repetition. The exercises of the scholars occupied two 
evenings, and were witnessed by large audiences, notwith- 
standing the admission fee, which was for the beneficiary 
department of the school. The singing and speaking 
were admirable. The song, “ When Stars are in the quiet 
Skies,” was exquisitely sung by a girl, with the Piano ac- 
companiment. “The Spotted Fawn,” written by W. D. 
Gallagher—which, by the way, is the best song I ever 
heard—was sung—Solo by Master Cox, and the Chorus 
by the School—in such melody, and with such touching 
pathos, as to draw tears of pity from many eyes. Almost 
every part of the exercises deserves particular mention. 







































































































































396 TRIBUTE TO THE GOOD. 


[ cannot permit this opportunity to pass, without speak- 
ing farther of him who built up this School, and presides 
over its welfare. It is not often that an individual of his 
fine talents, thorough attainments, and abundant wealth, 
is found among the poor and oppressed of society, counsel- 
ing with his wisdom, relieving with his purse, and cheer- 
ing with a tender smile, those who are unpitied and un- 
cared for by the mass of mankind. Such individuals are 
generally drawn into the bosom of high society by flat- 
tery and patronage, where they need not hear the ery of 
the widow, the moan of the orphan, see the distress of the 
destitute, or the blighting of young spirits by the degrading 
circumstances into which ill-fortune has cast them. But 
Hiram 8. Gilmore possesses an additional quality, which 
gives a lustre to all else pertaining to him,—I mean a high 
religious excellence, an exalted purity of soul. This has 
made him what he is—one of the warmest friends of man, 
one of the most ardent labourers in the cause of human 
improvement. He holds his time, his talents, and his 
money, at the command of the public good; and this, not 
for fame or station, but purely to gratify a glowing love of 
God and man. Such men redeem the character of Hu- 
manity, inspire confidence in the capacity of man for a high 
position of goodness, and hold out the beacon-lights of 
Progress. 
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‘God speaketh in their lives of truth and beauty ; 
God speaketh in their glowing words of fire; 
God speaketh in their acts of love and duty, 

And voiceless charities that never tire. 
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And, halo’d round with everlasting lustre, 
They shine transfigured in the might of soul,— 
And thronging generations round them cluster, 
To hear the music from their spirits roll. 
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For them earth smiles more joyfully and fairer,— 
Each word of love and truth lives on for aye,— 
Each heart-beat of their life to man brings nearer 
The glorious morning of the perfect day.” 
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Lines suggested 
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Arr. LXXIII.— ANGEL OF HOPE. 
BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


by the “Angel of Hope”; a design for a monument seen in the Studio ef 
Mr. T. D. Jones, of the *Queen City.” 


We bless the Poets for the strains 

That, heard, the soul for aye retains: 
We bless them that they lend a ray 

To us of their own spirit’s day. 

We bless them—and the shadowy earth 
Seems brighter for the Poet’s birth! 

But ever through the deathless mind 
Gleam forms that words have ne’er enshrined,— 
Ethereal thoughts, that will not own 

E’en of the Poet’s harp a tone! 

And aye they live within the heart, 
When words like frightened birds depart. 
Oh! call it, then, a holy thing, 

That what the Poet may not sing,— 
Thoughts that disdain of words the guise, 
Should by the Painter’s touch arise, 
Enrobed in hues so heavenly bright, 
That seeing seems a new delight! 

And feeling kindles to that glow 

Whose heaven true souls alone may know! 
And call it, then, a holy thing, 

That, when the Poet may not sing, 

The Sculptor’s art the thought reveals, 
Which the mute lip in reverence seals, 
And the hush’d soul in silence feels! 

And ne’er a melody was fraught 

With rays of sweeter, holier thought, 
Than beam from that uplifted face, 

So perfect in artistic grace. 

Not in the radiant face alone, 

The artist’s heavenly thought is strown,— 
From the bright form’s ethereal mould 

It breathes to us, divinely told! 

Tis life-like all, as if a soul 

Made eloquent with bliss the whole! 





PIONEER ADVENTURE. 


Art. LXXIV.— MELANGE, 


Wherein will be found items of an interesting character not reducible to any particula 
head. 


Pioneer Apventure.—Many amusing as well as instruct- 
ing incidents of Pioneer life yet remain unrecorded. If 
any of our friends abroad learn accounts of adventures, for 
which they can vouch, that have not been chronicled, | 
should be glad to receive them. The following is from 
Mr. Shephard, to whom it was related by Mr. Barber, of 
Clermont county, Ohio: 

B. Cavalt, and four companions, in going to the station, 
were overtaken by the night, while far from their destina- 
tion. They sought accommodation in an abandoned cab- 
in, on Indian Hill, and after taking some refreshments, 
quartered for the night in the loft. Buta short time elaps 
ed before six or seven Indians came in, stacked their guns. 
cooked and ate their venison, and laydown torest. The) 
soon gave emphatic evidence of being asleep, when a cu- 
rious Irishman in the loft, began to manifest great uneasi- 
ness. His companions requested him, “for safety’s sake 
to be quiet.” “Faith, I want to coont them,” was his 
reply in a whisper, and no entreaty could induce him to 
forego the gratification of his curiosity. He accordingly 
crept slowly and silently out on a plank, from which he 
could see the red men; but, getting too far beyond the 
joist on which it rested, up went the farther end, and down 
went the Irishman among the “forest rangers,” crying 
out, “ Jasus, we’ve got them, come on, boys.” Up sprang 
the Indians in a fright, and rushed out the door, one onl) 
taking his blanket, leaving their guns and all in the hands 
of their valiant captors. 


Lowe.i.—In Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, I find the fol- 
lowing facts concerning this manufacturing city. The 
tract of land on which is its present site, was purchased in 
1821, for $160,000. The purchasers were incorporated 
under the title of the “Merrimac Manufacturing Compa- 
ny,” in 1822. The progress of the Town can be seen from 
the following : 
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Population in 1820 was about 200 ; 

In 1828, Males 1,342, Females 2,190; Total 3,532 

* 1833, ‘ ¢42a7, " 1236; * 12,993 

“* 1840, So - Teal, % 13,640; “ 20,980 

* 1844, ‘“ 9,430, " 15,697; “ 25,163 

“ 1847, whole populationis = - : - 28,841 
One-third of whom are connected with the mills, embrac- 
ing 6,320 females, and 2,915 males. ‘There are 33 mills; 
and the manufacturing and mechanical capital invested is 
about $12,090,000. During each week 1,459,100 yards of 
eloth are manufactured, making 75,565,000 per year. 
There is made annually 14,000,000 yards of printed calico. 
The annual consumption of certain products is as follows: 
12,500 tons coal; 3,270 cords wood; 67,842 gallons oil; 
600,000 bushels charcoal. The payments for labour 
amount to $1,500,000 per year. The average 
labour are 12 1-6; and the average pay to girls, besides board, 
ic 93 cents per week; to males 85 cents per day, besides 
board. The profits have averaged about 10 per cent. 


Carrrat Revence.—The “ Prisoner’s Friend,” understands 
that a petition was circulated in the township of Black- 
stone, Mass., to save a fellow-being from the gallows, and 
that in one village of the township almost every one sign- 
ed it except the Orthodox Minister. It is suggested, that 
if the State concludes to kill the unfortunate man, this 
Minister repeat the Lord’s Prayer on the occasion, and 
place particular emphasis on the clause “forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those that trespass against us.” 


Tae Prussian Constirution.—A third of a century since, 
Frederic William, when stripped of his crown by that suc- 
cessful chastiser of Kings, Napoleon, promised his people 
a free constitution, provided they would restore him his 
lost dominions. They were inspired by the Royal prom- 
ise, and rallying to arms, seated him again on the throne. 
Instead, however, of fulfilling his promise, he continued 
the despotism, in all its former severity, and forgot all such 
troublesome things as Charters and Constitutions. He 
died without repenting this violation of faith with his peo- 
ple, and left the royal tyranny with his son, since whose 
accession there has been a constant rumour of something 
good in reserve for the people. The Constitution being 
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always coming but never arriving, writers began to com- 
plain,in a democratic way, and were banished. Poets made 
the Kingdom echo with songsof freedom, and were exiled 
or pensioned into silence, and those young men who ven- 
tured to sing these songs with portentous choruses 
were imprisoned. The much lauded system of Prussian 
Education had enabled some of the people to think, but 
they must be cautious about speaking their thoughts ; the 
young had all been taught by the government to sing, but 
they must not sing of Liberty and Republican Law. The 
Prussian Constitution having been discussed and looked 
for during thirty years, all at once blazed forth on the 3d 
of February, 1847. But this Constitution, which was to 
order a great people to be free, is but a mockery, as all 
such royal grants are wont to be, unless, the cannon are 
leveled at the palace, and a forest of bayonets made to glis- 
ten in the Kingly Court. It makes no reforms favourable 
to the liberty of its subjects within the Political, Judicial, 
or Social departments. All things are made dependent 
on the crown, and a rigid censorship is to be continued over 
the press, and the thoughts of the people. Thus, the Nation 
that gave the Press to the world forbids its freedom. ‘True, 
legislative bodies are provided for by election, but these 
powers are completely negative. They cannot originate 
a law, nor refuse any tax ; all they can do is, to deliberate 
and “ advise ” his majesty, who is left still to act his sov- 
ereign pleasure. There are eight provincial diets, or, as- 
semblies, which the King, by the new Constitution, calls 
together at Berlin, in one assembly to be called the United 
Diet of Prussia, sitting in two bodies, one formed of the 
Princes of the blood, which will be a kind of House of 
Peers; the other will consist of the representatives of the 
Gentry, the Towns and Boroughs; ali of which are not to 
have power enough to be identified as a legislative depart- 
ment. It is supposed that the unsound state of the finan- 
ces induced the King to grant this Constitution, which ap- 
pears to be a grand humbug. 





